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The mStation sound system is the ultimate ‘must have’ accessory for any iPod or MP3 owner. It transforms playlists 
from personal to powerful with brilliantly engineered 2.1 sound quality - including serious subwoofer power. 
The mStation remote control lets you change tracks and adjust volume, bass and treble from anywhere in the room, 
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Five individuals tell you their stories... Their backgrounds and dreams 
are as unique as they are. What unites them is their creativity, passion 
and integrity. Somewhere they found the courage to fly. 
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PS. Check out our great offer from Moonlight for new subscribers. A double pass 
for their summer season worth $34 will be all yours if you’re one of the first 30 
off the mark to subscribe or renew your subscription. 
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FOR YOU AND FOR THEM 


Only 100 of these limited-edition, 
numbered ‘Bhombo’ bags [pictured] 
are being handmade by traditional 
women artisans in India and 
embroidered with a feather drawn by 
one of our little artists (see page 87). 
The bags lit a copy of Dumbo feather, 
A4 paper or a 12” iBook snugly. All 
the profits (after handling costs) from 
this sale will go directly to a non-profit 
organisation, Manav Sadhna (www. 
manavsadhna.org), to run arts and 
craft programmes for street children. 
Your contribution will ensure that 


underprivileged children in Gujarat, 
India have a few hours of fun and 
creativity a week. 

Bhombo bags are: 31.5cm wide 
x 24cm high x 3.5cm deep. They 
are made of (reinforced) 100% yak 
felt with silk thread embroidery 
(without a strap). The bags will be 
available in late October 2006, but 
we’re taking orders now. Order for 
yourself or as a special Christmas gift 
with a story to tell. $65 - inti GST. 
Please use the form in the back of this 
issue to order your bag. 


Manav Sadhna bholu Dumbo feather 







“What are they up to now? ” 



, we hear you ask... 


Louise Olsen [Issue 5] 

Louise and the other two in the Dinosaur Designs trio 
are branching out into creative collaborations with other 
designers and companies. Following in the footsteps of 
fashion designer Akira, they have also designed a rug for 
Australian company Designer Rugs (www. designer rugs. 
com.au). Branching further into fashion themselves, a belt 
they have designed with fashion vunderchild Willow (www. 
willowltd.com) recently hit the catwalk. 

[pictures opposite, bottom left] 



Matt Butler [Issue 6] 

Matt’s Zaishu project continues to break new ground. Artists 
David Band and David Bromley are the latest to collaborate 
on a series of the wooden stools. David Band has hand- 
sewn 20 felt covers for Zaishus, and David Bromley has 
hand-painted 45. By the time you read this the exhibition 
will have finished and likely they’ll all be sold. However a 
screenprinted range by both artists will be commerically 
available in October 2006. (www.zaishu.com) 

[pictures opposite, top] 
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Rachel Bending [Issue 4] 

Rachel has just designed and launched a new fabric and 
fashion range called ‘Bird’. You may remember that Rach’s 
background is originally in textile (fabric) design, but it’s 
been 12 years since she’s designed fabrics. These new fabrics 
are all printed using water-based dyes and certified organic 
cottons are one of the base fabrics. Her design inspiration 
continues along ‘eco meets retro’ with a 1950s influence and 
a nature theme, (www.birdtextile.com) 

[pictures opposite, middle left] 

Melanie Hogan [Issue 8] 

Mel has recently returned to Sydney from London after 
spending an internship alongside renowned director, 

Shekhar Kapur, on his highly anticipated sequel to Elizabeth 
starring Cate Blanchett. She arrived back just in time to 
have Kanyini screen at the both Sydney and Melbourne Film 
Festivals where it was incredibly well-received. Kanyini was 
released nationally in Australia on 31 August 2006 and is 
also eligible for this year’s Inside Film Awards. Visit www. 
ifawards.com and www.kanyini.com for more info. 


IF YOU’D LIKE TO ORDER PREVIOUS ISSUES CONTAINING THESE STORIES PLEASE COMPLETE THE FORM IN 
THE BACK OF THIS ISSUE AND SEND TO US, OR ORDER ONLINE AT WWWDUMBOFEATFIER.COM. 
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Short takes: 

Graeme Murphy [Issue 2] recently announced that in 2007 
he’ll be stepping down as Artistic Director after “a full and 
fascinating 30 vears with Sydney Dance Company”. Abi 
Crompton’s [Issue 7] Third Drawer Down is now' available 
at the Tate Modern for all you Londoners. Karen Martini 
[Issue 4] has just published her first cookbook titled Where 
the Heart Is. Emma Magenta’s [Issue S] A Gorgeous Sense 
of Hope , the sequel to The Peril of Magnificent Love , will be 
published in October 2006. 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


Thanks to those of vou who have posted 
messages on the ‘leave your mark’ page 
ofwvwv.dumbofeather.com, written to us 
directly or chatted on 
www. forum. dumbofeather. com. 

From: Dave in Perth 
Dear Kate I enjoyed the article on the 
delightfully subversive Tight Knickers, 
and especially the tale of the docking 
ferry which made me laugh until my 
cheeks burned. Guerrilla marketing 
sounds like a fun way to make a living, 
but despite the National Lampoon-esque 
antics I kept thinking about both Naomi 
Klein’s flawed but popular No Logo, and 
William Gibson’s excellent book Pattern 
Recognition , which amongst other things 
explores through fiction the slightly 
creepy side of viral marketing through 


the eyes of someone with a pathological 
allergy to trade marks. 

(I am not paid to engage in viral 
marketing in recommending this book 
to you!). So, are the TK boys, in using 
the latest techniques employed bv 
sophisticated multinationals to sell stuff 
in more commercially predatorv parts of 
the world, part of the problem, or part 
of the solution? And indeed, is there 
even a problem? I enjoy your “mook” 
very much. I work with many graphic 
designers in a very serious professional 
capacity, and to demonstrate that I, too, 
can tap into the Zeitgeist I have described 
DF to at least two of them with suitable 
but not overstated reverence, which has 
on both occasions resulted in an e-mail 
thanking me for the lead. So, thanks for 
keeping me cool. Cheers. 



Nick (a subscriber) keeps his set 
in his bookshelf... Where do your 
Dumbo’s nest? Send us a pic. 


From: Jo 

Re: Gift subscription 
hi kate,... i must tell you that the 
latest edition kept me sane during an 
unexpected hospital visit that lasted a few 
days...as i rushed off to emergency i had 
die presence of mind to grab pyjamas, 
toothbrush and the copy of dumbo that 
was by my bed. they kept me in longer 
than expected and until friends came with 
other reading material, i read and reread 
die autumn edition several times over, 
which i now realise i must do more often, 
i do go back to particular stories regularly 
- the ones dial had a powerful impact on 
me. but by rereading them within a short 
time frame i became truly absorbed in 
the stories, in particular emma magenta, 
melanie hogan and ruzena bajcsv’s... 
strange to find myself so clearly inspired 
from a hospital bed. but the great view 
over melbourne combined widi the stories 
served as welcome expansive inspiration... 
this inspired state fed my existing desire to 
do something about die alarmingly tragic 
state of hospital ‘food’ — as a naturopath 
i have always been particularly concerned 



and 


Carry 

on 


We (okay, I) received so many beautiful 
emails and letters from you in response to 
the news that thejlu had knocked our team 
(that would he me) for six right on our last 


deadline ... hence why this issue is late. I 
decided for the sake of my health and the 
quality of 'the mag that the best thing to do 
would be to delay the issue. 

Of all your amazing responses , I think 
this one from Jess, a subscriber, took the 
cake. Jess was in England listing family 
when she received my distress email. She 
found this gorgeous and oh-so-appropriate 
poster in the local secondhand bookshop in 
her parents’ village and sent it across the 
world to me. 

It’s a reproduction of a piece of World 
War II propaganda and , as Jess wrote, “It’s 
a cross between English fatherly confort 
(‘There, there, have a bracing cup of tea 
and a scone ’) and a stern pep talk. Feel 
those shoulders straighten up. ” I absolutely 
love it. 

Thank you all... Kate 

















From: Jennifer Zalme 
Re. Dumbo feather order 
Hi Kate, I have already read # 8 and 
# 3!....Decided to go backwards from 
the most recent. 

There are mountains of “stuff” in your 
magazine that I can relate to. 

I have lived in Ceduna.I have been 

at the end of the jetty! Late at night 
watching squid fishing when I was nine. 
I have been through the centre 12 
times.... I have even flown over Uluru 
and I have never seen it! The day I 
flew was the one day of the year it was 
completely covered with clouds and 
the pilot couldn’t get the jet to fly low 
enough. I did photograph the clouds 
though as a memento! [see image] 

I remember when I lived in Darwin 
and the word ‘gammon’ was a word 
used daily in our vocabulary - it has all 
brought back floods of memories of 


this wonderful and diverse country we 
are so privileged to share. When we 
used it, it was to say that we thought 
you were talking nonsense and having 
us on. Needless to say that when our 
family were “blown” back to South 
Australia no-one knew what we were 
talking about. 

I have started reading some of the 
letters from earlier copies and saw 
that someone didn’t understand the 
meaning of the title “Dumbo feather”. 
I have loved Dumbo since I was 3 
or 4 and yes you can do anything if 
you believe in it whether it is actually 
seemingly possible or not. All you 
need is a feather in your trunk! I saw 
the Disney animation film for the first 
time in Parap Cinema in Darwin - 
pre-cyclone - in the early 7G’s. And it 
rained - a monsoon rain! (the cinema 
only had half a roof and the ‘floor’ was 
grass). We had to get off the grass near 
the screen and sit in the chairs at the 
back and watch it through the storm. 
It was about 28*C :) Amazing night. 
Cheers 

PS I love how your magazine feels in 
my hands when I am reading it. 


and interested in the food available in 
schools and hospitals... so my mission 
now’ is to find ways of getting myself into 
a position to pursue research (which can 
hopefully translate into action) into the 
healing powers of quality foods during 
convalescence vs the stuff passing for food 
which is currently fed to inpatients... 
anyhow; nuff of a rant! point is, dumbo yet 
again was the catalyst for 
this inspiration... thank you. 

From: Taylor 
Re: Back issues 

... PS- Of course, along with everyone 
else- I think your magazine is fabulous 
and such an inspiration. I have just had 
a baby and am currently a stay at home 
mum trying to start my own business 
in order to spend more time with my 
gorgeous daughter and to not have to 
return to the corporate world of staring 
at a computer in a badly lit, badly air 
conditioned office. I have had many 
set backs, and have discovered that the 
companies that were only too happy to 
please me as part of a bigger company, 
do not w ? ant to deal with a little business. 
I was feeling discouraged and was 
beginning to doubt myself- but of course 
your magazine arrived that very day and 
gave me the strength and inspiration 
to carry on. Your little Mook is truly 
a magical gift. I find myself lost in the 
pages like a children’s enchanting tale. 

[And here's some of the loads of feedback we 
received in our recent reader survey ] 

•Keep it real... don’t slide towards 
pretention... remember mistakes are just 
as interesting as achievements...i love that i 


have to sometimes spiral the book 360’ just 
to read something! I love that people pick 
it up when thev sit in my lounge and flick 
thru it and pause mid conversation while 
thev absorb a paragraph. Fabulous. I am so 
grateful for my introduction. 

• Everything you do is so gorgeous, I 
was a little disappointed that this survey 
w ? as just like all others in design. I know 
the reasons, just would have thought 
something different - picky i know’ - but it 
kind of let me down. 


• How- about a reader’s choice type article 
each issue? 

As in, you do an online survey asking 
who we’d like interviewed and the most 
interesting choice or most popular gets a 
guernsey? 

Alternatively, readers (and of corse I mean 
me!) could submit profiles on Australians 
who have influenced them positively. 

I would just LOVE to submit an article for 
consideration. And I’m surely not alone - I 
would expect vour readers w ould be of the 
more literary variety in general... 


Dumbo feather 9 
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Reveal your true identity 

Were looking for brave businesses and entrepreneurs who want their 
brand to reveal their true identity. 

faaJl/ hwJU 

Active Voice specialises in brand congruence. We believe enduring 
brands that inspire loyalty and love are created through a combination 
of head, heart and hands - smart thinking, loving what you do and 
showing who you are through your actions. 

If you re passionate about the integrity of your brand, we want to 
take you on a creative journey. 

Well find out what matters to you and to the people you want 
in your brand community. First we listen, explore and understand 
that. Then we translate what weVe heard into strategy, concepts, 
words and pictures. 

The result? Brand communication that stands for something; gets 
a gut level connection with the people you care about; is relevant, 
resonant and totally you. 

So here’s the heads up. When it comes to your brand, wearing your 
heart on your sleeve is the best way to shine. If you want a brand 
that reveals your true identity, speak up and ask us for a hand. 


Active Voice | suite 6 level 6 | 46-58 holt st | surry hills nsw 2010 
www.activevoice.net.au | info@activevoice.net.au 

+61 2 9699 6505 

Not ready for us yet, but like to keep in touch? Subscribe to our 
valuezine, voice | subscribe@activevoice.net.au 




















READERS’ SURVEY RESULTS 

Newsflash: the only magazine never to be thrown out by a reader! 


It’s true - not one of you admitted to disposing of Dumbo 
feather after reading it - and loads of you are ‘passing it 
on’ like fiends. May it live forever in bookshelves, on coffee 
tables and beside toilets! 

Almost 400 of you completed our recent reader survey which, 
according to ‘those who know’, is an amazing response. Thanks 
to all of you who did. Samantha won the 2-night, all perks, stay 
at Peppers Anchorage... lucky thing. 

Now, we promised that we’d share the results with you and our 
plans for Dumbo feather - here are some of the main ones; 

AGE 

Many of you made comments like this one, “AGE, GENDER 
ETC ISN’T A FACTOR FOR ME. MIXTURE OF ALL, NOT 
JUST YOUNG GROOVY TYPES !”so we’re going to continue 
to profile people with a few more years and life-learning under 
their belt as well as those earlier on in the journey. 

LAYOUT 

Some of you love Dumbo feather’s unusual layout and 
structure and begged us not to change a thing; “I LIKE THE 
WAY SMALL ARTICLES ARE WOVEN IN AROUND THE 
LONGER ONES SO YOU CAN PICK IT UP AND READ 
A LI 1TLE BI1 OR A LOT”, but then others find it tricky 
to navigate; “SOMETIMES IT DOES BECOME A LITTLE 
CONFUSING WHERE THE ARTICLES AND ADS START 
AND FINISH,,, BLURRED... IS IT JUST ME?” So the jury’s 
out on that one at the mo... 

DUMBOFEATHER.COM 

Big changes in the offing here. Due to the strong interest you 
indicated in taking the Dumbo feather experience further 
online we’re going to be redeveloping the website into a great 
resource. As well as learning more, getting updates, and finding 
links, you’ll also be able to see the people we profile introducing 
themselves in short video clips and be able to purchase their 
often hard-to-track-down products online. Stay tuned! 


LOCAL 

Contrary to what we’d assumed, most of you (70%) said it’s 
not so important to you that the people we profile are from 
the same neck-of-tlie-woods as you are. This comment seemed 
to reflect the general consensus; “I’VE NEVER FELT THAT 
I RELATED MORE TO THE PEOPLE IN DF BECAUSE 
THEY WERE FROM AUSTRALIA. THE COMMONALITY 
FELT WAS MORE ABOUT WHAT THEY WERE DOING OR 
HOW THEY WENT ABOUT IT. AND I’D BE INTERESTED 
TO SEE HOW PEOPLE IN OTHER PARTS OF THE 
WORLD WERE ALSO DOING THESE THINGS.” So, we’re 
going to start mixing it up a bit more with “SOME MORE 
IN IERNATIONAL PEEPS.” But there’ll still be plenty of great 
antipodeans, particularly those of ‘VARYING CULTURAL 
ORIGINS AND MIGRANT BACKGROUNDS” as suggested. 

There were loads more comments. Thanks so much for each and 
every piece of feedback. As Brigid wisely says in the interview 
you’re about to read, you can’t please everyone or you’ll end 
up a murky grey We’re not going to do that, but we are going 
to make changes where there was a strong indication from you 
to do so. The only one we’re going to have to ignore for the 
mo is this common plea; “CAN IT BECC)ME A BIT MORE 
REGULAR LIKE; EVERY TWO MONTI IS? THREE; MONTHS 
IS SOO LONG TO WAIT IT’S WORSE THAN BIRT1IDAYS 
AND CHRISTMAS.” 

In general - and we don’t really like defining you like this, almost 
as much as I’m sure you don’t like to be ‘boxed’ either... 

-You’re real aesthetes! 46% of you “strongly agree” that 
the way something is designed and looks is as important 
as how it functions. You love great quality and make 
conscious choices when you consume. You also love 
learning, particularly about new’ things before they become 
mainstream. You’re also avid theatre-goers and go to live 
performances and galleries frequently 
But basically you’re the best. 


Foi those who didn t hear about the survey, please drop us a line to birds@dumbqfeather.com so that in future we have your email address. 
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THE FABRIC OF YOUR LIFE 


The world’s finest textile photography, 
unparalleled design and peerless writing. 
A stunning magazine with six beautiful 
issues a year. Subscribe for just £60! 

T:+44 (0)20 8341 9721 or visit www.selvedge.org 
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To say that Ray Lawrence is set in his ways would he an understatement Ray is so particular about how he believes a film 
should be made that his unwillingness to compromise has resulted in him only making three films in 21 years. Bliss, in 1985, 
Lantana, in 2001 and most recently Jindabyne f in 2006 have been some of the most critically acclaimed works in Australian 
cinema history. Both Bliss and Jindabyne screened at Cannes Festivals and for Jindabyne the 'Directors' Fortnight' screening 
was its world premiere. Like Ray, his films are frank and up front. He has a highly recognisable style of film-making in which 
he relies only on natural lighting, does not use sets and prefers to just do just a single take. It is about keeping it real, 
not just for the sake of it, but so that members of the audience recognise themselves in his films - their dilemmas, their 
relationships, their struggles. It seems that Ray, the kid who watched more films than he'll ever be able to remember, has 
grown up into a magician, a magician who can almost make us believe in his camera-framed reality... Df 

So why film? 

I wanted to be a painter, or a magician, a dose-up magician; someone who can do a trick right up dose. I was born in London 
and when I was a little kid my father used to take me to the pictures three or four times a week. In those days the cinema 
was continuous, they would run one Randolph Scott film over and over, all day. You'd just go in even though you might be 
walking into the middle of a film. My father loved cowboy films and it was an escape for him. He would use me as an excuse: 
Tm going to take the kid to the pictures'. And then, on the weekends my grandfather would take me to the cinema as well. 
So, from the age of five I spent most of my evenings going to the movies. I used to fall asleep and wake up, fall asleep and 
wake up. I guess that had something to do with it. 

Did you study film making? 

No. My parents moved from England to Australia and I grew up in Adelaide. When I left school I wanted to go to art school 
but it was difficult because we couldn't afford it, so I got a job and went at night. The job was in a printing house and 
they'd get me to do layouts, I guess, because I was interested in things artistic. I remember the first job I did was a layout 
for a funeral directors annual. Then I sort of fell into advertising and moved to Sydney. I was always interested in films but 
where I came from there was no path, whatsoever, to it. I got married and we went to London and lived there for four years. 
This was in the 1970s and the unions were very strong. I got a job as a producer in an advertising agency which enabled 
me to hire directors who were happy to read the paper while I used their ticket to direct. I'd do anything; I didn't care what 
it was. When we came back to Australia I started a production company with an old friend. We had the company, [Window 
Productions], for a long time - spent 20-odd years making commercials - and in that time I made [my first feature film] Bliss. 
Then after 27 years of Window Productions, I felt it was time to go out on my own. 

Doing a feature film must be a huge undertaking, let alone without any prior experience. Did you ever doubt your ability to 
make Bliss? 

It's a miracle that I did it. For all Bliss' faults, of which it has many, it is not something that someone came along and said, 
look, I want you to do this, like this, and I'm going to give you a lot of money' and you do your best. It was not like that 
at all. The faults in it are the things I've created. I love it. I believe in it. I believe in it mainly because I did it for a specific 
group of people and it's about really good things. It's not just a story; there's a lot of subtext. Different people take different 
things from it because there's a lot there; not everything's completely nailed down. 

Bliss was based on the Peter Carey novel by the same name. Where did the inspiration for your latest feature, Jindabyne (see 
page 18 *What lies Beneath), come from? 

When I finished Bliss I met Paul Kelly [the singer and songwriter] and we became friends. I asked him if he would like to do 
the music for my next film and he said, Yeah sure', and 20 years later he did Lantana. When I first met him he gave me a 
book of short stories by Raymond Carver and there was one called So Much Water So Close to Home (see page 20 *The Story 
of a Story) that really got me. After I finished Lantana I thought I would really like to try to get that story off the ground. 
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*What lies beneath 


Jindabjne is Australian director, Ray 
Lawrence’s third feature and has an even 
more refined complexity and experiential 
quality than his previous works, Bliss (1985) 
and Lantana (2002). 

Set in die real town of Jindabyne, NS\\{ 
die story is seeped in die undercurrents 
of die location’s history. When die Snow) 7 
River was dammed in die 1960s, the town 
was relocated to higher ground. It now sits 
beside Lake Jindabyne, nesded against die 
edge of die Kosciusko National Park. The 
"old town’ was submerged forever, giving 
rise to numerous myths and tales of die fate 
of die flooded houses and churches and the 
spirits of those who once resided in diem. 

The characters in Jindabjne are similarly 
haunted, whedier it be by ghosts buried in 
dieir pasts or dieir anxieties for die future. 
Fear and resentoient Ls just held at bay, 
below the surface, but only until events 


transpire to cause diem to question their 
partners, their friends and themselves. 

In the film, a ‘bloke’s’ annual fishing trip 
is brutally disrupted by die discovery of 
an indigenous girl’s body in a river deep in 
die National Park. The find, and the men’s 
actions, or more dieir failure to act, have 
repercussions for all die town’s community 
The four men do not return to civilisation 
immediately Instead they stay for a couple 
of days seduced by die lure of trout in die 
very same river in which they keep the girl’s 
body fresh by tethering it to a branch in die 
icy waters. 

Eventually upon dieir return, their actions 
are met with incomprehension, particularly 
amongst the women of Jindabyne. They' 
simply cannot fatiiom why the men did not 
return immediately, almost as much as they 
cannot comprehend die seduction of fly¬ 
fishing. The men are hurded into the glaring 


spodight of contempt. 

Already alienated from the community 
the dead girl’s people recede even further 
in dieir grief, damming die men’s actions as 
discrimination. 

The rift between races, cultures and 
the sexes is exacerbated witii most too 
immersed in dieir own emotional challenges 
or denial to contemplate healing die 
situation, but not all. The characters of 
Jindabjne must attempt to come to terms 
with their past in order to resolve dieir 
present and find a future. 

Lawrence’s Jindabjne is a raw yet refined 
visual accomplishment, which delves into 
a magnitude of issues that prey upon all 
people and their relationships. Like his 
earlier works Jindabjne gives us insight into 
die complexities of die human condition 
and yet manges to do so widiout passing 
judgement. No mean feat. 
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So, producer Cate Jarman and I started to develop it. That was five years ago. They're not easy things to do. People say, 
You should have no trouble getting money', but the fact of the matter is it's always difficult to get money. Even now, I am 
working on four different projects and I don't expect any of them to be particularly easy to get up. 

Df So the the fact that you've only made three features in 30 or so years is not for lack of worthy ideas. 

Rav No, I have plenty of those but I think it's hard for independent filmmakers anywhere. We are like a bunch of potters who 

come down from the hills with our pots and try to sell them. There's no real industry here, but we have some really talented 
people. For any independent filmmaker, anywhere in the world it's a problem, but I believe, in terms of marketing, 

independent jilms are thejilms that, slowly, more 
and more people want to see. 

Kids are going to see the mass-produced things, but 
there's just been so much crap for so long. It's the same thing with politics. They lie to you, and lie to you, and you accept 
it and then finally you've had enough. 

Df There's not much room up on that wall for another movie poster. When you were making Lantana you said you thought that 
it would be your last film. 

Ray I feel the same every time. I guess it's just my history. People always ask, 'Why didn't you make a film for so long after Bliss?' 

A lot of the time it's a mystery to me as well. Basically, after a while I realised that it was the matter of how I wanted to 
make films. I was reading about somebody this morning who just made a film which is going to be very successful and he 
said, 'Oh, I've got scripts coming across my desk now.' I get them too, but I'd much prefer to develop my own thing because 
when you get scripts you also get a whole lot of baggage from whoever^ developed them. They may want you to do it but 
they only, in the main, want you to do it as long as you do what they want. There were quite a few things I wanted to 
develop over that period [between Bliss and Lantana] - six or seven films - but I need to have creative control and at that 
stage no one was willing to give it to me... 

Df ... without strings? 

Rav Money comes with strings - that's the way it is. But if I can't control it creatively I don't want to do it. With Lantana and 
now Jindabyne - and back then Bliss - I had control. When we finished Bliss we didn't really know what we were going to 
do with it. Making it was the big thing and it still is like that, but you have to know what you're going to do with it and 
who it's for. 

Df So who's Jindabyne for? 

Ray It's a really important thing for a storyteller to know who he's talking to. I'm talking to people who've had some life 
experience. If I do that as honestly as I can it confirms their life as opposed to... I mean it's only entertainment, 
it's a film, it's got to have a good story and engaging characters, but if there's something in there that the audience 
can recognise then I'm getting close to that truth we are always looking for. 

Most Jilms are 

aspirational, they make us desire things, or lijestyles, 
or relationships that are unrealistic. 

I'm not interested in that at all. 
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* The Story of a Story 

By Kate Bezar 

Despite its relative youth, Raymond Carver’s short story So Much Water So Close to 
Home has a complex history - you could say it’s been around the block a few times. 
Since its inception. So Much Water So Close to Home has been cut by almost two thirds, 
reworked, woven into eight other stories and one poem to make a film, relocated to 
Los Angeles, made into a song, won an award, and most recently provided the bones 
for a feature film set in Australia. 

At its most fundamental. So Much Water So Close to Home is the story of four mates 
who won’t let the discovery of a naked female corpse disrupt their annual fishing 
trip. At its most complex, it is a story of responsibility and complicity, trust and 
deceit, death and life, love and relationships... and everything in between. 

So Much Water So Close to Home was first published in a collection titled Furious 
Seasons and Other Stories (Santa Barbara: Capra, 1977), and then again in What We 
Talk About When We Talk About Love (Knopf, 1981). In this collection, against Carver’s 
wishes, the stories were severely cut. So Much Water So Close to Home fell victim to 
the editor’s knife and was reduced from nineteen pages to just seven. When it was 
published for a third time in Where Tm Calling From (Vintage Contemporaries, 1988), 
Carver revised the story, restoring, and even adding to, the original version. 

So Much Water So Close to Home has also been the inspiration for a number of 
adaptations by others. In 1989 Australian musician Paul Kelly released an album of 
the same title containing a song titled Everything's Turning to White based on the story. 

In 1993 a feature film called Short Cuts was directed by Robert Altman. Considered 
one of his seminal works, the film takes inspiration from nine stories and a poem by 
Carver, one being, you guessed it, So Much Water So Close to Home. Altman seamlessly 
fuses the stories together, making adjustments to plot and characters as required. 
Only two of the short stories remain close to their original forms — A Small Good 
Thing in which a baker harasses a couple who haven’t collected their son’s birthday 
cake, unaware that the son is in a coma after a car accident, and So Much Water So 
Close to Home . Altman also gives the stories a Los Angeles setting rather than the 
Pacific Northwest backdrop of Carver’s original. 

Most recently the film director, Ray Lawrence has taken the short story and. In 
close collaboration with writer Beatrice Christiansen, developed it Into a feature- 
length film titled Jindabyne. In the late 1980s Paul Kelly gave Lawrence a copy of 
Carver’s collection of short stories, and in So Much Water So Close to Home Lawrence 
saw the same moral dilemma and potency that had captured Kelly’s Imagination. 

He resolved to turn it into a film. Relocating the story to the Australian town of 
Jindabyne he also makes the girl w hose body is found in the river, aboriginal, but the 
bones of the tale remain the same, despite now being so far from home. 
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Everything’s Turning To White 

Paul Kelly (c) Universal Music Publishing Pty Ltd 

Late on a Friday my husband went up to the mountains with three friends 
They took provisions and bottles of bourbon to last them all through the weekend 
One hundred miles they drove just to fish in a stream 
And there’s so much water so close to home 

When they arrived it was cold and dark; they set up their camp quickly 
Warmed up with whisky they walked to the river where the water flowed past darkly 
In the moonlight they saw the body of a young girl floating face down 
And there’s so much water so close to home 
When he holds me now Vm pretending 
I feel like Vm frozen inside 
And behind my eyes , my daily disguise 
Everything's turning to white - 

It was too hard to tell how long she’d been dead, the river was that close to freezing 
But one thing for sure, the girl hadn’t died very well to judge from the bruising 
They stood there above her all thinking the same thoughts at the same time 
There’s so much water so close to home 

They carried her downstream from their fishing; between two rocks they gently wedged her 
After all they’d come so far, it was late 
And the girl would keep; she was going nowhere 
They stayed up there fishing for two days 
They reported it on Sunday when they came back down 
There’s so much water so close to home 
When he holds me now Vm pretending 
1 feel like Vm frozen inside 
And behind my eyes , mv daily disguise 
Everything's turning to white 

The newspapers said that the girl had been strangled to death and also molested 
On the day of the funeral the radio reported that a young man had been arrested 
I went to the service a stranger; I drove past the lake out of town 
There’s so much water so close to home 
When he holds me now I'm pretending 
I feel like Vm frozen inside 
And behind my eyes , my daily disguise 
Everything's turning to white 
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Df Is that a reaction against your commercial work? 

Ray Oddly, it's an argument I have with advertising agencies all the time. I'm doing a conference call this afternoon with an 
agency about a commercial with a young girl in it and I'm going to ask what her body image is like. They're usually all slim 
and gorgeous and maybe that's the way they want to go, but it'd be much more interesting to make her less than perfect, 
people will identify with that (see page 23 * Keeping it real). But that's an ongoing battle, whether it's for commercials 
or films. Gabriel Byrne (the actor) was telling me he did a film for a big studio and they had brought over a young French 
director who'd made a wonderful film in France. They seduced him, gave him a lot of money and said, 'Okay, you can make 
a big American picture'. But then every shot he set up, Gabriel said the executives - about half a dozen of them sitting 
watching the video - would say, 'Maybe we could have that a little higher', and 'Could you just do that again'. They didn't 
shoot anything until 10pm at night. That's the side of it that squeezes the life, or the interest, out of anything. I don't do 
commercials like that either, it's just not something I can do. 

Df What proportion of your time do you spend doing commercial work? 

Ray Well I haven't done it for a year, but when I am, I might do one or two commercials a month - I like doing them. A lot 

of people in the industry comment that people who make television commercials can't make feature films. They don't 
understand that most people in the industry make television commercials because it's the only game in town. If you're a 
director and you're making a film every four years, you're not saying 'Action', or 'Cut' much. We have some fantastic talent 
here. I do work in the US and Europe, and they do there too, but we still have a little bit of that cringe here. You know, we're 
so critical of ourselves. I don't think that's a good thing. 

Df Have you always been interested in the grittier side of life? 

Ray I don't see it as being particularly gritty, I see it as being a truthful reflection of what is there. 

That's the 

struggle, to reflect what actually exists. 

I mean if you look at what's 

going on now in politics, they're not reflecting what exists, it's the exact opposite. They're certainly not telling the truth, and 
we all know that, and we all seem to be accepting of that in the main because we're a very wealthy country. Don't start me on 
politics. There's a lot of politics in Jindahyne. In one sense Jindabyne is about responsibility, personal responsibility. When 
you see something that's wrong, at what point do you become responsible and say, 'I can help', or get in the way of danger, 
or whatever it is to fix what's wrong? It's not so much a heroic thing, but there's something in us that's a general goodness 
- we see it in children more than adults - but it's about responsibility. The film's also about the differences between men 
and women - that really interests me. What's always interested me is how two people can come together, run their course 
and stay together. It's what makes them stay together, or what makes them leave each other, that I find interesting. 

Df Is that because it's something you've grappled with in your own life? 

Ray No. We all have these different fascinations. I'm interested in normal people with normal problems within a 'biggeri situation. 

Jindabyne and Lantana , and to a certain degree Bliss , are like pushing a Trojan horse into a cinema. People go to see the 
horse and all this other stuff comes out.’If you're going to see a thriller you know what you're going to go and see. It's the 
same with a love story. I like the idea that the story can be about a whole lot of things and not be one specific genre. For 
me it's more of a journey. If I can get men and women to disagree about the male side and the female side and the decisions 
they make, then they're recognising the characters; they're seeing themselves. 

Df Now, I know you have a fairly distinctive method when you make films to try to capture the normalcy, or ordinariness, of 
everyday life. 
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* Keeping it real,.,,,, 


A while ago I got this email reply 
from a reader, Jess; 

“Hi Kate 

(Ooh, you're real. I wondered if you 
were a devilishly clever marketing 
ploy , a sort of whirly composite of 
editorial fantasies by a focus group 
of pencil-chewing graphics geeks. 

But no, there you are. Unless they 
faked your signature. Hmmm )... ” 
Whether Jess was just being funny 
or not, and subsequent emails have 
shown that she does have a wicked 
sense of humour, it really got me 
thinking. It is as if we don’t know 
what to believe any more, what’s 
real and what might just be some 
‘clever marketing ploy’. 

In a world of product placement, 
paid patronage, air-brushing, 
half-truths, contradictions, and 
downright lies by politicians we 


constantly have to second-guess 
the authenticity' of what reaches 
each of our senses. What results 
is a perception that real isn’t 
good enough and that only after 
plastic surgery, self-improvement 
seminars and digital manipulation 
will ‘good enough’ be achieved. A 
recent study by The Kastner Group 
titled Gen Y - The New Y(outh) 
highlighted this growing concern 
among young adults and their 
increasing depression and anxiety 
as a direct result of lack of real 
experiences, ideas and emotions. 
They have grown up in and now 
live in an incredibly orchestrated 
and produced world. 

Yet it is a widespread desire 
amongst people to experience 
places, interactions, food, and 
life generally in their purest and 


most genuine forms. Forecasters 
‘What’s Next’ place the search for 
authenticity in their top ten trends 
in society and culture. In further 
research done by The Kastner 
Group one of the things those 
surveyed chose as most important 
to them was authenticity, yet 
when asked, many couldn’t name 
anything in their lives that was 
truly authentic. Raster found 
that although “people from all 
walks of life express that the 
‘genuine’ and the ‘real’ is the most 
important thing for them in this 
modern life it is something they 
struggle to define let alone find 
and experience.” 

How do we tell if something is 
real or not? Darwin claimed we 
are fundamentally programmed 
to anticipate — to use intuition, 

‘gut instinct’ if you like, to gauge 
and react to environments and 
situations. Our ability to judge 
authenticity and trustworthiness is 
done with intuition. It is not what 
is said or done, but rather what 
is felt. However we rarely use our 
intuition today, instead we seek 
reassurance and justification for 
the feeling, a second opinion so 
that we are not solely responsible 
or accountable. Perhaps it is 
because we have indeed lost our 
ability' to judge that the world 
around us has been ‘allowed’ to 
become so contrived. 

And you know what, if I was 
the “whirly composite of editorial 
fantasies by a focus group of 
pencil-chewing graphics geeks” 
I’m sure I would touch-type like 
the wind and certainly wouldn’t 
have a chronic tea-break 
addiction. Instead, I promise, I 
am all too real. 
www.nowandnext.com 
www. kastnernetwork. com. a u 
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Ray If this were a scene in a film I would shoot it just like this. It's not so much of a style; it's more of an acceptance of where 
you are. If we were to go backwards and come into this situation and have the director of photography put a big light up, all 
of a sudden the room we're sitting in becomes something else other than "the room". As good as an actor is those changes 
affect them. I've found that when you leave things alone the actors just settle in and they forget. The performances are 
always good but there's another sort of layer that seems to creep in - sort of like a mist that comes into the room - I don't 
know what it is, but it comes from purely accepting. For the same reason I never shoot on sets, everything's on location. The 
location puts a lot of things in the way of the performance, like when you get up and walk around you bump into furniture. 
Those little things, they seem sort of silly when you talk about them. In Hollywood, in the old days, they took the roof off 
sets and never lit anything. Then when sound came in they had to make it good for sound and they had to light things. At 
first they just approximated what it was like in a real room and then 'styles' started. Slowly they got further and further away 
from the truth of the situation; they stylised it and they still do. 

Df Yet as viewers we're not conscious of it. 

Ray It's just been happening for so long. What I do is not particularly revolutionary, its just a slight difference. I believe that 
subconsciously an audience will recognise a room that's lit like their rooms at home. They won't know why that is and nor 
should they. Scriptwriter Beatrix (Bea) Christian and I went down to Jindabyne and I said, let's walk around and pretend 
we're writing a short story.' We saw things, places, and would say, 'He could work there, they could live up there and it'd 
be really good if we did this here.' We did that for a while and then halfway through preproduction we took all the heads 
of department to Jindabyne and walked around and they said, 'Oh, this is just like the script', and that was the thing, you 
know. Cate and I went down and found all the locations and then I went down with Bea and she wrote them in. Working that 
way is a bit... cumbersome. If somebody sent me a script and I said, 'Ok, I'm going to spend a year trying to find out where 
this place is', they wouldn't pay for that. As I said it's four or five years now since we started on Jindabyne and all that time 
we've put into it ourselves - it's not a very profitable exercise. 

Df Did you work with Paul Kelly a lot on the sound track? 

Rav It's funny; people are starting to ask me, 'How did you do this? How do you do that', but everything's pretty organic. I had this 
thing in my mind about aboriginal culture and Irish culture being parallel in Australia and that's why I really wanted to have 
an Irishman in the lead. Then I started to think about Irish music and I said to Paul, 'I've got this Irish music in my head that 
I think would be good.' When he started to work with that he started to hear voices and we ended up with a Bosnian women's 
choir. So that's how it evolved - there wasn't a lot of discussion. Everything I do seems to be all intuition, its not like... 

Df ... you've spent years planning your 'style' or approach. Its just how you do it? 

Rav It's a matter of trust. I mean we put a lot of work into it but in the actual moment I have a fantastic group of people around 
me who are helping and they all understand what we're trying to do and are excited about it. Then I have the cast, and to a 
lot of them it's new and different, but slowly they get used to it and they like it. And then we just rip along. 

Df Have you ever had an actor who didn't want to work with you because they weren't going to get hair and makeup, flattering 
lighting and 40 takes? 

Rav No. It's very freeing for actors and their performances are generally much more believable. Some people do have a problem 
with the speed at which I work, but if I'm labouring over something it generally means I don't trust it. 

You can work too hard on a painting and it becomes 
muddv - ajilm is not much different. 

Df So when you say you're trusting, if something unexpected happens... 
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Ray ... I welcome it. 

Df Is that a general approach to life, or just film? 

Ray I don't know. I look at a film and how to do it, and I look at the problems and have a way of solving them. Maybe that's got 
something to do with my personality, I don't know. 

Df Gabriel Byrne said that when you asked him to be in Jindahyne you said he should do it because it would be a 'spiritual 
experience' for him. 

Ray Cate and I had been working on the film for so long; we got to know the area really well. In the course of it we met aboriginal 
elder Rod Mason who we needed to negotiate with because there are aboriginal elements in the film. That was a huge 
learning curve for me, just meeting him. What I learned from him about that area changed the film in a lot of ways. What I 
sensed from meeting Rod, we took into the film. He'd say things like, You've got to get to know the country.' He'd say, let the 
country lead you', and it was just terrific. We became good friends and I'm really looking forward to showing him the film. 

Df Is Jindabyne a particularly potent region in aboriginal culture? 

Ray It was something I felt before making the film and then when I saw Gabriel in New York I couldn't really explain what had 
happened to me. The closest I could come to was to say, look, this'd be a lot of fun, it's a good film, but if you do it I think 
it'll be a spiritual experience for you', and it was. He fell in love with Dalgety; a beautiful, tiny little town on the edge of the 
Snowy River - which is now a sad little river, nowhere near what it should be. This tiny little town was at one point going 
to be the capital of Australia. We called him the Mayor of Dalgety. He'd walk around the town; he just loved it. Even though 
our mountains aren't anywhere near what they have in the rest of the world there really was something about it. 

Df Why did you call the film Jindahyne ? 

Ray Jindabyne is an aboriginal word for valley. The film is in some ways a ghost story. It's about things that we've done, or 
haven't done, that haunt us. They drowned a town near Jindabyne to make way for the Snowy Hydro Scheme, which to a 
certain extent is now coming back to haunt us (see page 26 * Dammed). I also think Jindabyne is a beautiful word, a 
very Australian word and it's an Australian film. Anybody can see it, anyone will understand it, but it is rooted somewhere, 
its not just in some floating place out there, it does exist. If you go to Jindabyne you will see the park, you will see the 
service station and you will see all these places we used in the film. When we did Lantana, the police stations had speakers 
broadcasting radio from the cars whenever there was a problem. Somebody wanted to change all the place names that the 
audience would hear, like Warriewood and Parramatta, but I said no, and that's the whole point. It's a matter of confidence. 
The Americans are very, very confident and so are the French, and I don't see why Australians shouldn't be. And when we 
are confident I don't see why we should be criticised for being loo Australian'. I don't like being too jingo-istic about it but 
we've got a very interesting culture and we've got a lot of really good stories. Jindabyne was based on an American story, but 
as soon as we made the girl aboriginal the whole thing exploded and we had this monster that we were trying to control. It 
threw so many things at us that we had to make decisions about. 

Df Looking at the poster, there's very little on it that suggests what the film's about. 

Ray There s not enough mystery left in life any more 

- you see a trailer for a film and you ve seen most of the film - so what we've tried to do is make the poster intriguing without 
being specific. The film's a bit like that too. 

It s not like a McDonald’s movie; 
you’ve actually got to chew this one. / 
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Brigid Hardy is a crusader - if she's not defending human rights she's changing the way we wash our dishes... and knickers, 
and pillowcases, and windows. Starting a business to 'try to change the world' may seem like a tall order but Brigid is 
no stranger to swimming out of her depth. /Is a fresh law graduate she played a key role in the reform of New Zealand's 
Domestic Violence Legislation. Then , after obtaining a Masters in Law from Harvard University on scholarship she returned 
to New Zealand to be legal private secretary to the Governor General. A stint working for prestigious management consulting 
firm, McKinsey & Company followed during which she was fortunate enough to meet one of New Zealand's most successful 
entrepreneurs and philanthropistsStephen Tindall. Tindall believed in Brigid enough to task her with getting one of his 
ideas off the ground - 'green' cleaning products. Much like Brigid herself the resulting B = E = E (Beauty Engineered for Ever) 
products are in a league of their own - as beautiful on the inside as on the out. And they work. Their i website states that 
they "believe being green doesn't mean you have to compromise on beauty and performance" and neither do we... Df 

Df Where do you think your strong sense of right and wrong stems from? 

Brigid I think it's all about the rewards and the fun of fighting for something you believe in, and that you believe can make 
a difference. I love the energy of being part of a big purpose and the challenge of it. That whole 'just imagine' feeling. 
It's funny, with BJLE people get that sense that it's about something really big so it stops being just about cleaning 
products and starts being about a whole attitude to buying, to their lives, to the world. And from that you get this 
virtuous circle because all kinds of people start relating to it really personally, in a way that they might not normally. It 
stops being just a job, just a client, just a product. Suddenly it's something much more individual and more rewarding. You 
get caught up in it. I love that feeling of purpose, possibility and belonging. That's probably why most of my jobs have 
been about crusading for one thing or another. I used to work for Doug Graham, the (New Zealand) Minister of Justice, 
and Treaty Negotiations and Attorney General. He was someone who really inspired me. He crossed so many different 
boundaries, achieved so much and brought in so many different people, uniting them all with a single purpose. He'd just 
cut straight to the heart of everything by finding the common sentiments that touched everyone. I loved it there. 

Df How much is B = E = E a reflection of you and your values? 

Brigid In a way I've sort of grown into it. I've had the real luxury of growing with B = E = E, but there's always been a very, very 
close connection between what I think is important and what B. _E_.E does. Maybe more than reflecting me, 

it is all about the person I want to be; strong, brave 
and courageous but also Jim, 

light-hearted and alive... On a mission, wanting to 
change the world - but not in a moralising, painful way. Hopefully it's too charming for that. I think B_E_E challenges 
you too though, it's quite revolutionary, but in a positive, personal way. That's where its strength is - it's got this 
purpose, but it's inclusive (see page 36 *Making it personal). You're invited and inspired because it only works if lots 
of people believe in it too. Actually, B„E = E reminds me quite a bit how I want to be - like when I see it lying around my 
house and I smile because know I'm not quite that cool. I should explain though that environmental cleaning products 
wasn't my idea - it was Stephen Tindall (The Warehouse's founder) who said, 'Maybe we could do this' and at first I 
thought it was ridiculous. 

Df How did you meet Stephen? 

Brigid When I was still at McKinsey (& Company, management consultancy) the Tindall Foundation people came in to see us and 
suggested this environmental cleaning product idea. We thought that if it was possible to do that, then surely Unilever 
would have already done it. Then later when I was thinking about ethical supply chain stuff I emailed Stephen and he 
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told me he'd been Looking at all of these environmental business ideas. He asked me what I thought of what he was doing 
in that space and I told him 'not much really', but he was really just so keen on this environmental cleaning products 
idea. I said to him, 'Look I'm really interested in human rights, and I'm interested in design and things. I'm not sure that 
this is where I'm at. I'm not really a hippy greenie.' He said, 'I think that's why you should do it, you can take people on 
your journey.' I think that was a really valuable insight because in taking his green cleaning products idea and turning 
it into something that I could be really proud of, I pulled in all the things I thought were important and loved. When I 
left McKinsey, I was craving something with a real purpose, I was like, 'I'd love to get back into the whole human rights 
thing'. 

I was craving some creativity too, 

like, 'god. I'd really love to just go 

right down that creative path a get more into the design area...' So in a way I completely, selfishly have tried to bring all 
that together. I didn't think it could work unless we had the rigour, the design, the purpose and, most of all, the fun of 

it. I wasn't one of those people who would buy beige-looking $12 dishwash from Europe and not even know why it was 

eco-friendly... 

Df Why did you leave consulting if you didn't know what you were going to do? 

Bright Frustration. And I was actually quite tired. I began to feel quite isolated. I'd see my friends for these power catch-up 
lunches and buy my clothes in airports. 

Df What made you think you could do B _E_,E, that you could start a company and a brand from scratch? 

Brigid I love something to define myself against - and both standard, multinational cleaning products and the grubby-green 

variety provided plenty of material for that. I knew that there'd be no half-measures. I knew that I was going to put 
my heart and soul into it. I knew that the products had to have exactly the attributes that I would want to be exuded 
from a consumer product and they would have to fit with my real dream of changing the world. The challenge was how 
green cleaning products could deliver, and be aspirational, and gorgeous and something that people got pulled in by 

the heartstrings by. How could they have a positive impact, but also how could they really be green? I didn't even really 

know that. So I investigated every environmental labelling regime in the world and figured out which would work for us. 
I analysed all the consumer research around selling green products... 

Df Have you stopped doing that so much or do you still do a lot of analsis to help make decisions? 

Bright Sometimes I do that kind of stuff for B_E_E's shareholders. It is quite good if you can be really committed to the dream 

but then when they ask the questions you can suddenly be quite analytical and quite specific. It's a challenge because 
sometimes people presume that because you are idealistic, and optimistic, and really into the creative and conceptual 
side of the whole thing, that you mustn't be analytical and it mustn't stack up. That analytical rigour was a great thing 
to learn at McKinsey. Before that when I'd worked for Doug Graham, the Treasury boys would occasionally boof in and 
win over with their finance language. That was partly what made me go and be a management consultant - to learn that 
financial language. I could talk about the concepts, I could talk about the law, but it's even better if you can understand 
all the different languages and fight your cause on all fronts. It seemed as if much of the power was being wielded in the 
business realm and I knew I had to be able to foot it there too. 

Df So let's just go back a bit. You studied Law at university? 

Yeah, and English Lit. 

Df And then practiced as a lawyer? 

Rriflid No. When I left Otago I worked on the Domestic Violence Legislation and I really loved doing that. I mean where else in 
the world can you be 24 and be crusading, genuinely changing things and absolutely being cutting edge? In Women's 
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® * Making it personal 




It’s been termed the ‘reverse effect’ and ‘user-driven 
innovation’. In the old days it just meant you bought 
a pair of 501 s and ripped them just below where your 
butt cheek sat or BeDazzled them (more on that later). 
These days it also refers to Lego fans telling Martel what 
sets to manufacture and providing them with building 
instructions rather than the other way around. It is the 
plethora of iPod ads that Joe Blogs-on-the-street made and 
uploaded onto the internet, many of which were far better 
than those that Apple’s advertising agency had done. It is 
also Wikipedia, the online encyclopaedia of content created 
by Joe Blogs-on-the-street which anyone can add to. Joe 
Blogs has been busy. 

Of course this is threatening for those who make their 
wage as ‘creatives’. During Sydney Esquisse 2006, on a 
panel discussing this topic. Mat Baxter, Managing Partner 
of Naked Communications said so-called ‘experts’ will have 
to start producing truly expert work, or, as he eloquently 
phrased it, “stop producing crap” because the competition 
is that much stronger, the bar that much higher. It is no 
longer good enough just to be skilled in the tools of the 
trade. Johnathon Kneebone, Creative Director of The Glue 
Society, also spoke of mass individualisation as being the 
ability' to be more and more who you are. Now as a angst- 
ridden teenager you don’t just rip and decorate your jeans, 
you create your own myspace page to tell the world what 


makes you unicjue — what you read, what you listen to, who 
you’re a fan of. Kneebone was quick to point out “the only 
downside is for people who are boring.” 

The technologies driving this are the ubiquitous 
internet and mobile phone. Internet enables true 
democracy (amongst those with an internet connection), 
freedom and global communication. Historically the 
domain of corporations with multi-million dollar 
advertising budgets, never before has an individual 
had the ability’ to reach millions. Also a factor is the 
affordability and usability of programmes like FinalCut 
Pro for making movies and Photoshop for creating 
images. Suddenly the tools of creativity are available to 
almost everyone. With the rise of blogs (no relation to 
Joe) anyone can be a reporter. Similarly, anyone can be an 
editor, curator and programmer. You’ll decide what you 
want to watch on digital T\{ what e-newsletters come into 
your inbox, what playlist you’ll listen to and when. It’s the 
democratisation of creativity. 

The challenge for corporations is to embrace this 
phenomenon by letting go of control and inviting users in; 
encouraging them to unleash their creativity’ on a product, 
letting them customise it, relaxing copyrights, sharing 
proprietary information and starting a dialogue. If not, they 
risk facing the same fate as Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
the BeDazzIer. “The what?” Exactly, (mybedazzler.com) 


m # m ® 



Refuge and places like that I would see the commitment, the passion, but also the lack of resources and infrastructure, 
and the amount of time those people would spend staying funded as opposed to.just delivering. I studied the kind of 
Law most related to my slightly rebel streak. A lot of law is about understanding the framework meticulously and then 
applying it to a situation. But I was like, 'How can we change the framework?' So the papers I studied were all about how 
the framework could be improved. The Human Rights Movement, and I guess a lot of the social causes and things, are all 
based on situations where a very straightforward application of a legal structure just doesn't seem to work - that's the 
bit I was interested in. 

Df How did you know that was what interested you even before you went to university? 

Brigid You know how you know when you're little, and your mother turns around from the kitchen sink and says, 'Oh Brigey, 

I hope you fight for a great cause one day, because you're sure committed.' I had a sense of, or a need to differentiate 
myself or something. I felt at McKinsey when I was being told off for wearing the wrong clothes, it was like, I would have 
worn the 'right' clothes but everyone was wearing the 'right' clothes, so I was dressing like gypsy. But now I can wear 
whatever I want and I'm wearing clothes I could have worn at McKinsey. Even at primary school, I would think that I was 
writing down exactly what the teacher wanted us to, and then I'd be told that I had this extraordinary imagination. I must 
just have this irresistible urge to do things just a little bit askew. I don't think it's really intentional. 

Df But what would be the point of doing things the same as everyone else? 

Brigid Yeah... Have you read Middlemarch? There's this bit in it that's about how people's lives are determined very much by the 
way that they get up each morning and tie the knot in their cravat, and how they mindlessly go along with these habits. 
But what about those who thought a little bit more about the world and might be able to change things? It's about those 
little thoughts and incidents that might somehow, like the tributaries to the river, someday change the world (see page 
39 *Middlemarch ). At university I found myself much more often writing about how the world could be better, than 
what the legislation actually said. It never occurred to me that Brigid Hardy aged 23 might not actually know what was 
best for the world. I don't know where that came from although my mum was just always incredibly, incredibly supportive. 
My sister's like that too. I come from a little place in Hawkes Bay, New Zealand and I remember one time when I didn't 
know what to do with my life, I was exhausted, just felt completely wasted. We were going to this party at the beach 
and I was in the car with my family and whinging about this. Dad said, 'Oh for goodness sake, just say you're painting 
a shed. People say that for years around here.' So there was definitely that sense that whatever I did I'd be fine. I never 
had any pressure. But part of being brave, and perhaps the hardest part for me, is that not everyone's going to like it, 
not everyone's going to think you make sense. One of my weaknesses is that I take it all quite personally. At some point 
you have to go, hey look, 

you can ’t please everyone or you 71 end up 
a murky grey. 

^ ** Sometimes I want everyone to be around going, 'this is wonderful, and you're wonderful, 

it's all great, this is fabulous.' But you have to have your more courageous moments when you say, 'That's fine, you don't 
like it, but this is how I'm doing it' 

Df And you have to realise that people's criticism of the product is not a reflection on you personally. 

Brigid And that's ok. There will be people who think you could do it quicker and cheaper, and that it's kinda silly. I mean there 
are all kinds of mistakes I've made - like this bottle shape, it's not the easiest to fill - but you just learn as you go along. 
So part of it is not minding so much. You have to mind, but not as personally. We'll inevitably make mistakes because 
we're trying to bring quite incongruous things together. I love everything to be interconnected. I know it sounds a bit 
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weird to be trying to do that with dishwashing Liquid, but ELEJE is about that, about a web. The times that I just adore 
it are when all kinds of eclectic connections come together. 

Of It must be a challenge managing all those connections and interests that must conflict some of the time. 

Bright I love what we're doing with B. ,E E, but one of the things with trying to do things on a large scale is that I don't own 
it all. Quite a lot of my energy has been spent explaining to investors why this can work. So, although I'm really always 
trying to stay true to the vision, it's almost a crusade to keep that pure amidst all these things. I feel like I'm going 
against the tide a little bit. For hundreds of years this is how people have sold cleaning products and I'm like, 'Hi, I'm 
Brigid Hardy and I don't know anything about anything but I would really like to do it just like this.' For example, we work 
with this gorgeous French perfumer who's the only 'nose' in Australasia. He works with all-natural plant extracts and gets 
it all made in France. I'm like, 'Sorry we're not going to have the multi-national, pretend-synthetic fragrance shit, we're 
going to do it this way. And it's non-negotiable.' Also, I know that the traditional way of marketing this would be a very 
rational, performance-based TV campaign, but instead we're going to make the labels about an environmental crusade and 
get into local causes and really engage people that way. 

It is about the parts of people 
that are different from the cliche, the more human 
bits. 

Some stockists say, 'The messages are really strong and we really love them, but our customers can't tell what 
the products are'. I'm like, 'Never mind, they'll work it out.' We have really strong evidence - data, feedback - to show that 
people love these products and this concept deeply. In some ways it is less accessible so they have to engage more and 
go deeper. 

Of People aren't stupid, yet most companies treat us as if we are. Sometimes it's fun to have to work something out, and 
when you do the sense of reward is that much greater. 

Brigid I do find myself saying constantly, 'Time is on our side, and we are going to tell a story, and yes it's going to take a bit 
longer. We are going to talk to people about things that are important and, you know what, we're not going to have that 
two-word catch-cry.' I also don't like that negative approach, 'We're not this', and 'We're not that', 'Everything else will 
give you cancer', and 'Everything else will ruin your life.' I would much rather that we're about being a really lovely way 
to look at the world and it being really important. 

Of So rather than putting down your competitors, it's about giving people better options instead... 

Brigid The thing is people want to believe the good stuff. I think that we all have many different sides to ourselves. There are 
those days when you wake up and it's sunny and you think, 'Right, I'm going to go to yoga.' Or you watch the news and 
it's the part of you that thinks, You know what, I might just write to the Prime Minister', or 'I might just get in touch with 
Amnesty [International] today.' It's not very often, but there is that part of you. I believe that enough people actually 
have that component in them, we just have to tap into it. Just in little old New Zealand, we spend $300 million a year 
on cleaning products, just on cleaning products! I've stood in supermarkets and watched people and it's totally mindless, 
so if you could make that little process just a tiny bit better then you can actually have quite a big impact. I think the 
opportunity is quite significant. 

Of What* was it like being thrust into the position where you had to make the decisions? 

Brigid You can imagine... I came out of being a management consultant stuck at the bottom of the sea in an Excel spreadsheet 
trying to work out how to price frying pans or something, and then I got to hang out with gorgeous designers. At first we 
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by George Eliot, Oxford University Press 1986. 
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{Brigici’s Space} 



Villa 

We work in a little villa in Ponsonby in Auckland. I catch myself calling 
it ‘the flat’ sometimes — maybe a little bit sad but also reflects the way in 
which it is more like life than corporatia. The phone system is a bit old, 
and it can get rather cold in winter, but the lovely sunny veranda and little 
garden make up for that. We can all walk to work, it’s close to the cafes, 
and there’s a neighbourhood feeling where people pop in and out. Luckily 
our landlord is a bit of a B_E_E fan, and has let us stay here on really good 
terms. She gives our products away for Christmas presents. 

Working BEE 

I suspect a few people are amused by how I work. I tend to find copies of 
my brainstorming schemes and dreams pages scanned in to presentations 
as much for entertainment as anything else. But I don’t mind. I seem to 
like weaving together different ideas and approaches as I build a strategy 
— and that tends to make for a layering effect on my desk. Everything always 
seems to be interconnected. I’ve been living this business rather intensely 
for nearly five years so there now seem to be quite a few components to pull 
in together. I’m not the one that runs the day-to-day systems though, thank 
goodness - that might be a little scary for everyone. 


Labelled 

The labels are all about environmentalism being relevant and fun. When I first looked 
into environmental products I found that many people just didn’t think that they were 
relevant. So we decided that we’d make the products talk right to you — so they’d pull 
you in by the heart strings and you just couldn’t resist. It does really bring out their 
personalities I feel. I see one in the comer of a supermarket shelf half hidden by die 
pegs and I want to just reach down and grab it. But diat’s me and I’m biased. We have 
a lot of fun making up the labels — and our customers are always sending in ideas. I 
hope soon to have some where die environmental message is die main part, rather 
dian the bit about the product itself. I’m such a chatterbox myself, it’s a litde ironic 
that diese products are talking too. We seem to have a lot to say 

Poster 

The poster is part of our Love Story campaign. So we all live happily ever after. For us, 
cleaning products are all about desire - not just functionally superior or leading from 
an ethics perspective - but also gorgeous to use. I think that die lovers convey this 
desire, while remembering that being so sound doesn’t stop us from having a bit of fun. 
It was hilarious when the team came up with the campaign - it was a very good friend 
of mine who presented it and she had me in hysterics. It’s just not what you’d expect 
from some moralising, green cleaning products. And that’s the point I suppose. 
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*Treehuaaers „r g . 

C>/ C J ger’ is of 

course a tong 
ue-in-cheek refer¬ 
ence to the hippies 
of days past who were 
indeed as likely to hugs trees 
as wear daisy-chains in their 
hair. Today’s TreeHugger is far 
more ‘this millennium’ with the “looks 
of a modernist, heart of a hippy.” This is 
how TreeHugger.com, an extremely popular 
web magazine “dedicated to everything that has 
a modem aesthetic yet is environmentally responsi¬ 
ble”, describes its devotees. It is by no means the only 
green lifestyle blog on the net, but definitely the most popu¬ 
lar, and has been “serving design-obsessed, undercover bleed- 
ing-hearts since 2004.” As green design becomes a prerequisite 
for “good” design and emerges f rom the fringes to the fashionable, 

TreeHugger.com nurtures people’s growing interest in the area. TreeHug- 
ger.com’s incredible popularity is testament to the growth of design with a 
conscience. It has had 8,800,000 unique visitors, 7,500 posts, served 17,500,000 
pages, and had 24,500 comments posted. If appearing on Martha Stewart is any indi¬ 
cation of mainstream acceptance, then Trechugger.com’s imminent appearance on the 
show as part of its Going Green Week in October 2006 must say something. Here are just a 
couple of things we found at TreeHugger.com; STONE PAPER (www.viastone.net): Yes, paper 
made from stone. While Dumbo feather is printed on 100% recycled paper, we’re still conscious 
that somewhere in the cycle trees are being cut down, so the concept of‘tree-less’ paper got us pretty 
excited. Unfortunately it’s only for laser printers, but maybe one day... WOOD SUNGLASSES; from The 
Green Loop (www.thegreenloop.com). Okay, this might be in contradiction to what we just wrote, but the 
wood used to make the frames for these sunglasses is all sustainably harvested, and they’re terribly funky. CARD¬ 
BOARD COTS: from Mothercare (www.mothercare.com). Made from eco-friendly cardboard the cots (or ‘cribs’) 
are also recyclable and can be disassembled and flatplacked for easy transportation to the parents-in-Iaws. Ideal really... 

TreeHugger also runs great 
design competitions like the 
current one. Umbrella Inside 


Out, which encourages people 
to come up with designs that 
use old umbrellas, those that 



have been blown inside ou^ 
- quite possibly traditionally 
the most unreusuable item. 
Go to www.treehugger.com 


wanted these products to be discovered just through their own integrity. But then you have the reality of the situation in 
a supermarket environment where it's just the opposite - you almost imagine the product with fists fighting to get to the 
front We wanted B = E_E to be Beauty Engineered for Ever - this gorgeous, beautiful concept - and yet the question was 
'How can this thing sell in an everyday environment in an FMCG (Fast-Moving Consumer Goods) world which in some ways 
is counter to everything we stand for?' We'd reached a slight crisis point and thats when the idea of the labels talking 
came about I think I'm always fighting, maybe not fighting, but 

you really do have to 
believe in it to have the resilience and energy to keep 

Occasionally when I'm really tired I think it'd be really lovely to do something smaller and more pure, but 
then I also think that the real challenge is letting those other insights come into the picture without losing sight of where 
you're going. 

/)/ Do you see where you're going as part of a much broader movement? 

Brifjid Yeah, and there is a movement. Do you know treehugger.com? (see page 42 *Treehuggers). It really is very big globally 
but in New Zealand there's still a way to go. 

O/ New Zealand has a very long 'green' history so perhaps it's a bit entrenched in the old perceptions of environmentalism as 
being hippy, whereas countries which are just embracing environmentalism now are doing it in a more 'now' way... 

Brigid Being a bit funkier about it. That's interesting. I like thinking that 

you can have everything 
that’s important to you in your life 

^ w and bring it all together. I can't stand 

that concept of, right, now I'm popping on my suit and going into the office, and click. I'm going to become Brigid Hardy 
at work. I just don't like that. I like it to be much more about, 'Ok, you're a human being, and I'm a human being and this 
is what's important to us...' You just have a much greater area in which to create something. I know that through that 
more personal approach the people that I meet feel much more connected. 

Df When you do become more open to people being involved and welcome that, then the results are invariably great. 

Bri'tjhl I think it's also the style of how you treat people. At work now, yes I'm the boss, but I'm constantly trying to make people 
laugh. I'm not very good at being professional. I can deliver much better under those conditions. 

Of And so too can your staff. That's a great lesson to have learnt. 

Brigid I know, yet it seems so obvious. Maybe some people do perform better when it's all very harsh and 'goodness me, if you 

don't do this we're all going to die', but I would rather it was the other way round. It could be so fun. In 'marketing' 
there's this view that you have to be really clear on where you're going and it has to be very black and white, and very 
precise. I don't think life is really like that and I don't think human decisions are always like that. I think that as long as 
there's a consistency to it, and an authenticity, and a purity and a degree of sophistication... To have to justify something 
absolutely in commercial language can almost detract from it. It's like when you see the Body Shop's been sold to L'Oreal 
or Ben & Jerrys sold, you wonder if those little quirks, those little touches, will be lost. Like 'wai' means water in Maori 

and I want to do a label that says, 'Wai, wai, wai baby? Surely we can work it out.' 
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/>/ You never run out of ideas? 

Brigid No, but it's just how realisable they are. Sometimes I've just felt like I'm .the one in the middle struggling for it to survive 
and everyone else brings in the ideas. But, and I wouldn't have had the confidence to say this a few years ago, it is 
actually mine. I am right at the soul of it and I'm really committed to that. It's been a great process and I've seen so 
much satisfaction from the people who've been involved in it. But sometimes I have to be the one that says 'no, we can't 
do that'. That's what I find challenging. 

Df It's important who you listen to too. 

Bright God yeah because otherwise you can lose originality and end up on the tried-and-true path. That's the tension. 

Df Where to now for you and B = E = E? 

Bright We're just now getting to the point where we've proven that we can make these things, and we've even proven that we 
can sell some, so now it's more about really delivering on our purpose. It's not actually just about these products, it's 
what they stand for. Let's absolutely put our hearts on our sleeves. Let's stand up and say, right... Have you seen An 
Inconvenient Truth , the Al Gore movie? Afterwards it was like, oh my god. I just came out thinking that with B_E_E we 
are just taking this first tiny footstep on this massive journey we've got to take. We were sitting at the pub afterwards 
dreaming up all this stuff. I was ready to refuse to sell B = E_E in the small packs, everything had to be in 20L and we'd 
just tell the supermarkets that it had to be that way. I think that sort of sentiment is great - we've got to question 
everything, we've got to do better. 

Df Absolutely, and as you said, it might feel like such a small step, but every one is vital. 

Bright First you've got to make people think a little differently. The majority of people are very busy, the baby's crying, the dishes 
are dirty, and Palmolive works. That's where they are. Palmolive's cheap, it's available, it's right there, and it works. So 
how can you make people take that journey to B_E_E? 

Df And believe that it works - there's a perception that if it's natural, rather than synthetic, it won't perform as well. 

Blight There is, but all our products are independently tested and this [holds up B_E_E dishwashing liquid] is about twice as 
strong as the top-selling one in the New Zealand market. It cleans twice as many dishes. But basically if we want to 
move people from the dirty dishes to the big dream, we also have to give them something more, something pleasant and 
something fun. Rather than just having a product, think about what the relationship of that product to the world is. I like 
to think of them as having a certain attitude to the world and to the people that use them. It's a waste not to 

impose the same standards on the products you use in 
jour everyday life that you would on your fiends. 

There's something interesting, and there's something intriguing, and there's something very integrity-driven, 
and there's something very decent, and there's something very fun, and very entertaining, and something that 
extends me, and something very light and very imaginative about all my favourite people. I just think of them 
as being fabulous in their own way and having an edge. They also have their sensitivities, and they're intricate, 
and they're complex and I think that our products should be like that. The problem is they're just sitting on the 
supermarket shelf and busy people are like, 'What are you talking about?' If you look at the cleaning product 
category it's so garish and it's so basic and it's so... You know, we've been buying the same brands for generations 
and not much has changed. But increasingly, little people like us are saying they need to be safe for us and the 
planet; 1 wash my dishes with this', 'I eat off this'. But the people who first started demanding more were right 
off over there in the commune and they didn't seem as relevant. So this is about bringing those values alive and 
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* Money talks turkey... 

... and chicken. happen if EVERY person who walked over, but they are something I am 

I clearly remember the moment into this cafe chose another menu making a choice with. A choice for 

when I recognized the power of option because they didn’t want the kind of world I would like to be 

my dollar. I was about to order my to eat caged eggs? Simple, the cafe living in. The most powerful move 

usual poached-eggs Sunday brunch, would either have to take them off any of us can do to help make our 

when a thought struck me. Why, if the menu or decide to buy non-caged planet a better, healthier and more 

I refuse to buy caged eggs from a eggs. Either way, this move, totally ethical place is to talk with our $s. 

supermarket, do I chose to not only driven by the consumer dollar (or There are many ways to shop with 

buy them, but pay twice the price lack of), would influence the growth a conscience, but here are a sampling 

for them, in a cafe? And then as I or decline of an industry. of the choices I now make and the 

w r as munching away on my non- No longer are those pieces of beautiful products that delight my 

egg toastie a little later, I took the paper and coins floating around in cupboards... 

thought a step further. What would my pockets just something 1 hand YOU CAN CHOOSE TO; 
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and unique marine life by only 
buying seafood that comes from a 
sustainable fishery. 
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making them relevant. Part of the mission of this company right at the start was to change the attitudes of New 
Zealanders to environmentalism and to make them believe that ethical consumerism makes sense. We needed to 
prove that it could make sense philosophically and in terms of a hard-core business model. I'm still personally 
really committed to that. 

Of People might start with your products and then think about the kind of car they drive, or what they use in the garden. 

Br{gid Or if they're putting the recycling out... I would love to have the website as a more informational, community- 
orientated device for that. From here it's not so much about more products and more channels - although there 
are a couple of new products and obviously overseas markets - but about really delivering on what we stand for. 
The products are our placards so we can use them to help support environmental causes. They are a touch point 
with people every day when they're pouring this stuff out. We've got all this space here on the label where we 
can actually say, 'Hey look, have you thought about this?', 'Go here and find out about that'. It could be "Life's a 
beach babe... but they're destroying our local one". We are working on a few things like that and a big national 
environmental campaign on the conservation front. Although we don't have much money, we can give a little 
bit per product or we can contribute concentrated bulk product. Even though we are a small company we do sell 
hundreds of thousands of them so we do come into contact with a lot of people and they are the kind of people 
who would be interested in those causes. 

Df How important it is that B„E = E is a New Zealand product? 

Brig id The ingredients aren't all from New Zealand, they just can't be - you couldn't make a cleaning product like that. 
But I believe to some extent that 'groovy green' and 'smart green', and a slightly different way of looking at 
things, and having a little bit of humour and combining that with something that's quite hardcore and quite 
scientific just needs to be from New Zealand - it just has to be. We need to stand for that nationally. Just as you 
might think, 'those shoes are from Italy, of course', and, 'this beautiful designer whatever is from Scandinavia, 
of course' - I would love people to think, 'that's from the land of Lord of The Rings, of course.' So there's part 
of me that's on this little mission, like I'm working for NZTE (New Zealand Trade and Enterprise) or something. 
You might say, 'How ridiculous that dishwash could actually change the world!', but products, and money, and 
consumerism is changing and controlling the world (see page 47 * Money talks turkey). Here's little B rigid Hardy 
waving round her dishwash bottle going, 'We can change it'. I think that's so New Zealand, that combination 
of idealism and bravery... I'm sure a disproportionate number of New Zealanders are working in NGOs (Non- 
Government Organisations) and those UN-type things. I know they are, I don't have the stats, but it's that belief 
that you really can have an impact. This isn't just about dishwash obviously, it's about consumer products, and an 
approach to purchasing, and an approach to life and that can change the world. But to think that there's a point 
where you can start is a very New Zealand attitude. I think that New Zealanders have this awesome way of being 
both quite local and quite international at the same time. So it's not about 'Made in New Zealand', it's about a 
New Zealand spirit... but made for kindred spirits and with the desire and the commitment to encouraging that. 

/)/ Grounded dreamers. 

Brigid Yeah totally, exactly. B = E = E is about 

a strategy with a soul, a dream with 
an ethic to it, with a purpose, because if you believe 
it, it just might happen. / 
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Danny Almagor saw an opportunity, an opportunity generated by frustration, as so many good ideas are. While studying 
Engineering, he was frustrated at the focus of his degree and couldn't understand why he and his fellow students weren't 
being given problems to solve that were about having a positive impact on the world around them, even if they were 
hypothetical. In fact as far as he was concerned 'impact' didn't factor into the equation nearly enough... it seemed to be all 
about finding an answer to an engineering dilemma without considering the repercussions for society or the environment 
Then when Danny graduated, rather than ticking off the 'must-see' tourist attractions on his OE he wanted to experience 
the world by giving something back, by working with communities in developing nations. But there was no organization to 
facilitate him doing so. So he started one; the Australian arm of Engineers Without Borders (EWB). Their mission is to "work 
with disadvantaged communities to improve their quality of life through the education and implementation of sustainable 
engineering projects." Now three years on Danny is also beginning to realise his dream of changing the Engineering 
curriculum and dozens of engineers have been sent on overseas postings through EWB... Df 

Of So how big is your 'baby'. Engineering Without Borders now? 

Danny We've got about 2,000 members and there are three main areas we work in. There's Programmes which really looks at 
sending engineers around Australia and the world to do development work. They might go to an indigenous community 
somewhere in the Northern Territory, or East Timor, or India and do whatever it is in engineering - from energy systems 
like photovoltaics or wind, to water and sanitation, to ICT and computer systems. Then there's Advocacy & Campaigns 
which links us into bigger-picture, international development-type campaigns like Make Poverty History, Fairtrade and 
things like that. Fairtrade is what we're trying to focus on this year in the hope that we can get each one of our members 
to be an advocate for Fairtrade and get involved in that debate and hopefully make a difference. The third area is 
Education, and the intention there is to make an impact locally on 'us', the engineers who are intending to volunteer 
rather than the recipients. There we want to get into Engineering courses at universities to change the paradigm of 
Engineering completely. If engineers once asked, 'What is the answer?' to a problem, our intention is to change that to 
'What is the impact?' In the current paradigm the answer might be a dam, but the impact is the displacement of 1,000 
people in a village. It doesn't matter that a dam is the most efficient, elegant solution to the engineering problem, 
the impact is not the one that we want. Impact looks not just at the financial impact, but at the social impact, at the 
environmental impact. For me, the concept of impact is lacking in Engineering. 

Df Has your focus on changing the engineering paradigm through education been there right from the beginning? 

Danny It was. One of the key reasons that drove me to do EWB was that in my final year of Engineering everyone in the course 
had to do a design project. It was a year-long, huge subject and in groups often we had to solve a design problem. We 
had to design an airplane with a short take-off and landing, a certain sized wingspan, it had to travel 6,000 miles return 
and drop ten, big, 100 kilo missiles. I went to my lecturer and said, You know. I'm not so into this, it's not quite what I 
want to be designing.' He replied, 'Come on Danny, it's a uni assignment, stop being so annoying, just do it, I'm not going 
to rewrite an assignment for you.' But it really bugged me, and perhaps the reason I was telling him I didn't want to do 
it was because I wanted to get out of the work, but it got me thinking. I started thinking why couldn't he reframe the 
question and instead of saying, 'There's a war in Iraq and an aircraft bomber...' saying, 'There's a flood in Mozambique 
and the runway's been damaged so there's a short take-off and landing, and it's got to go 6,000 miles because you've 
had to take off from Southern India'. And instead of ten, 100 kilogram missiles, it could be ten, 100 kilogram bags of 
rice. Everything about the problem is the same - like you still need a deployment system - but the context is different 
and therefore the impact is different. Engineers would then start thinking, 'What are the opportunities? What can my 
engineering bring to the world?', rather than, 'What can it destroy?' So the education side has always been something I 
wanted to change. 
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Df Was that a one-off instance or pretty representative of the whole Engineering syllabus? 

Damn The problems we were asked to solve weren't necessarily always around the military, but it's not what they were around, 
it's what they weren't. They weren't around really positive solutions for society. You've got this resource, students, who are 
solving problems for free. Why don't we give them developing community examples? If I'm doing Engineering I can look at 
turbines for Boeing for a new aeroplane or I can look at a wind turbine for electricity generation for a poor community in 
the mountains in Nepal. The same aerodynamics apply. If you're studying structures, you could look at the next big Eureka 
Tower in Melbourne, or you could look at earthquake-resistant structures in Pakistan. The same engineering principles 
apply in every case, it's the context and the impact that's different. So that's the vision for Education, to get students 
thinking about these types of problems. Then when they get out into the real world and an employer pays them to design 
the Eureka Tower, they'll still design it, that's not going to change, but at least in their minds they'll be thinking about 
the alternatives, what the opportunities are, what they can do with their engineering that will affect not just the sphere 
of people around them but everyone. 

So when you were in your final year were you questioning whether or not you really wanted to do Engineering at all? 

Damn I was. Not so much because of that particular design problem, but because in my third year I had this sort of epiphany 
on a Friday afternoon. I was listening to a lecture on propulsion and 

I had this panic attack 

inside that said, ‘What the fuck are you doing?’ 

I started 

writing, expressing myself on a piece of paper which I'm guessing isn't something engineers would do often. The paper 
had a lot of swear words and questions; 'What's going on?', and 'Why?' and 'How?' Then I just started writing whatever 
came to mind, all the words I was passionate about and believed in - the environment, travelling, people, relationships, 
teaching, learning - all these words came up. I was looking at the words on the page, then looked up at the board, then 
looked at the words on the page and they were quite different. It was a Friday afternoon, the sun was shining, and I 
thought, 'What the hell am I doing in here, inside, doing sums? I should be with people outside.' So that was the first time 
I wasn't sure about doing Engineering. I guess it started me thinking that if I was to do Engineering, how could I make 
it fulfil the passions I'd written on the page as opposed to working where I saw a lot of my friends working which was for 
a lot of the large corporate firms - engineering and non-engineering - and getting gobbled up by the system. 

Df Do you still have that piece of paper? 

Damn I think I do, but I don't know where it is. I know I haven't thrown it out because at the time I knew it was momentous, I 
knew there was something serious going on. Straight after that I went to the office and deferred [my degree] for a year. 
I'd had such a 'holy shit' moment I knew I had to take some time off to absorb it so I took the year off and travelled. 

Df Was that when you went to India? 

Damn No. India came a bit later. That was when I first thought of what I'm doing now - development engineering, for lack of 
a better term for it. I said to my lecturers, 'I'm taking a year off and I want to do my work experience. Is it possible to 
go and work somewhere like Cambodia, or Africa, or I don't know where?' They didn't have any place for me to go, and I 
thought it would be great to have an organization to go to which would help me sign up and go overseas to learn more 
about the possibilities of using my engineering skills for communities in need. 

Df It seems like such a logical thing in retrospect. Students doing work experience is free, skilled willing labour. 

Damn Exactly, and everything that goes along with it is so important for them to experience; the ethical issues, the leadership 

and teamwork issues that are involved in working in a developing community. Rather than making coffee in a large 
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*When opportunity rocks 

By Kate Bexar 

Okay — here’s something I think you should know about. First Danny Almagor spoke about 
it, then, perhaps a month afterwards. I’m sitting at lunch with friends, new friends, and one 
mentions that he’ll find out in the next month or so whether or not his Churchill Fellowship 
application has been successful. The woman across the table pipes up, “I missed out.” I’m 
open-mouthed, does everyone know about this except me? What rock have I been under? I 
leave lunch determined to do some research so here’s what I found out about an incredible 
opportunity' for absolutely anyone (from the UK, New Zealand or Australia). In 1 965, Memorial 
Trusts were set up in Australia, New Zealand and the UK upon Winston Churchill’s death. The 
original funds were a mix of public and private donations which were then invested, wisely it 
seems, as the revenue from those investments now funds a series of scholarships. Churchill 
was the man who memorably said, “A lie gets halfway around the world before the truth has a 
chance to get its pants on.” He also believed strongly that by individuals travelling the world 
and gaining experience of other cultures, that peace and greater international understanding 
could be encouraged. Hence the Trusts’ role is to fund individuals to allow them to “acquire 
knowledge and experience abroad”. Fellowships have been awarded for all sorts of exploration 
and learning. Recipients have ranged from a choreographer who went to the USA to develop 
her Hip Hop technique, to a mountain-climber who wanted to scale all the world’s great peaks. 
Fellowships have funded the studies of cochlear implanting techniques, organic production and 
marketing and not-for-profit Puppet Centres. Churchill Fellows must be over 18 years old but 
can have any occupation. Everyone has an equal chance and a lack of qualifications is not a bar 
to an award. Every application is judged on the worth of the individual and the merit of the 
project. The degree to which the person’s community and country will benefit upon their return, 
and the extent to which overseas travel is essential appear to be the two most influential factors 
in the award decisions. So get out from under that rock, apply, travel the world, learn more 
about what you love, and come back and do something really great... For further info: 

New Zealanders should visit www.dia.govt.nz and then go to ‘Trusts’. NZ Applications close on 31 
July each year. Fellowships are announced in December for travel the following year. In New Zealand 
consideration is given for grants of up to NZ$10,000 the average is from NZ$5,000-$7,000. 

British citizens should visit www.wcmt.org.uk Applications are open now and close on 
21 October 2007 for travel in 2008. In the UK in 2006, the Trust awarded grants in excess 
of £500,000. Grants usually cover a stay overseas of four to eight weeks. 

Australians should visit www.churchilItrust.com.au. Applications are called for on 1 November 
each year and close on the last day of February of the following year. Final selections are made in 
late June and successful applicants can travel from 1 September in the year of award. Currently the 
average Australian Fellowship is $25,000. In 2005, the Trust approved 87 awards taking the total 
number awarded since the Trust was established to 2,946. Citizens over the age of 18 are eligible 
and applicants must be able to spend a minimum of 4 weeks overseas to complete their research. 
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organization for a more important engineer you're out there, you're meeting people, using your communication, leadership, 
and problem-solving skills... In these communities, and when you're working on development, little things are the big 
problems and you have to come up with creative ways around them. It could be a problem like there's not enough piping 
to get the water from A to B because there's simply not enough piping in the community hardware store. So how do you 
do that, what tricks do you use? Perhaps it's a natural waterway system that will take the water part of the way. I was in 
Thailand doing a project and we were trying to put in a water filter system. Where the water comes out of the ground from 
a spring you try to create a container around it called a spring box to protect it from animals getting in and mosquitos 
breeding. The design was a square box but we got to the site, after 2km of trekking through the jungle, and there were 
heaps of tree-trunks and rocks. There was no way we could dig into the spring to create the nice square we'd drawn up in 
the village - no chance in the world. Suddenly it needed to be an organic, kidney-shaped pool. We'd ordered bricks for a 
square thing but instead we had to build a wall that would curve... What better experience is there for a student or young 
engineer than to be thrown into problems like that whether they actually went to Thailand and did it, or whether it's 
theoretical as a class assignment. But, in my year away I didn't get to do anything like that because there was no-one to 
facilitate me getting on to a development project, so I sort of forgot about it and came back and finished uni. 

DJ So what did you do during that year off? 

Damn I travelled. I did a little bit of work, but not really related to engineering. One thing that really struck me, although this 
was a couple of years after my year off, was when I was travelling through India. I was on a train going from Bombay 
[Mumbai] up north through Gujarat into Rajasthan. About half-way the train started shaking a lot but, because it was 
India, I assumed it was just really bad train tracks and fell back to sleep again. When I woke up the next day we were 
in Ahmedabad and when I got off the train I immediately heard that there'd been an earthquake. I was going to get a 
rickshaw to a hotel but people said there were no telephones, the internet was out and that the best thing to do would 
be to get on a bus and continue up to Rajasthan. So I did because I was meant to be meeting a friend and there was no 
way I'd have been able to email him or get in touch. At the time I also didn't know how bad the earthquake was, but 
by the time I got out of the bus, 12 hours later in Rajasthan, news of how bad the quake was, was coming through. The 
death toll started at 1,000, then 2,000, 5,000, 10,000 until they were talking about tens of thousands who had died. 
I was there thinking, I've thought about this before. Here I am this engineer. I'm fit and I'm healthy and I've got my 
first aid certificate - all this great stuff - 

what can I do?’ The answer was 
nothing. As an individual there was nothing, 

but had there 

been some sort of framework with more experienced people directing me, there would have been something I could 
have helped with. So there were a lot of times in my life that drew me to forming this organization, EWB. Then once 
I'd finished my Engineering degree I didn't really know what to do, took another year off, lived in the outdoors, did 
a course in outdoor recreation - whitewater-rafting, rock-climbing. It was the antithesis of classroom engineering, 
computer-type work. It was outdoors, the brain switches off, it's all about muscle-memory and using your hands and 
feet. I also took school camps and professional groups rock-climbing and white-water rafting. After 18 months doing 
that I decided to come back to Melbourne. My parents were always saying, 1 told you, you should have done Law but 
you've got this Engineering degree, why don't you use it?' I started brainstorming what could be done to change the 
landscape for young engineers. I knew I wasn't the only one who thought it'd be great to 
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Dr.Hauschka 

Skin Care 



ie Dr.Hauschka Skin Care approach has an unusual feature which often 
urprises people: it deliberately does without a night cream. After cleansing the 
kin at night we apply a water-based product such as Facial Toner or Rhythmic 
light Conditioner. Oil free night care. Why is this good for your skin? 
that's wrong with applying a rich, nourishing cream at 
sght? These are questions we are often asked. And 
ere is the answer. 


result in dry skin which has forgotten how to look after itself. During the day it 
is important to use a face cream to protect the skin against environmental 
influences. At night it is actually a good thing for the skin to be able to breathe 
freely, as while you are asleep the skin regenerates itself and steps up 
elimination of waste products.. 

Good Night with 

Rhythmic Night Conditioners 


nner Rhythm for Beautiful Skin 

\ healthy, balanced skin is endowed with all 
:he powers it needs to regenerate, hydrate 
ind protect itself. During the day the 
sebaceous glands normally produce exactly 
:he right amount of oil. However 
environmental influences, increasing age, 
nner stresses and other pressures throw the skin 
off rhythm and compromise its regenerating 
powers. Skin blemishes and excessively oily or dry skin 
are the result. This is why it is important to use skin care 
products which support the skin's own natural activity and rhythms. 

Keeping Active Skin Active 

Oil free night care supports the healthy rhythms of the skin. Why? For balanced 
skin it is important to have regular cream-free breaks. This is because the skin 
tends to be lazy and if we constantly apply night creams it reduces the activity 
of the sebaceous glands. Permanent application of night creams can eventually 


The night is therefore the right time for oil 
free skin care. Dr.Hauschka's most 
cherished offering to this practice is the 
normalising Dr.Hauschka Rhythmic Night 
Conditioner and the Dr.Hauschka 
Rhythmic Conditioner, Sensitive for red or 
blotchy skin. These two special intensive 
care products give your skin a regenerating 
boost and a course of treatment at regular 
intervals will strengthen and supports the skin's 
natural activity and inner rhythm. 

Rhythmic Conditioners give added support if your skin is very stressed or if you 
are switching from conventional skin care to Dr.Hauschka Skin Care for the first 
time. Rhythmic Conditioner, Sensitive also helps soothe and regenerate the skin 
after excessive exposure to the sun. 

For more information please phone 02 9818 6119, 
contact info@drhauschka.com.au or visit drhauschka.com.au 
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Damn 


Of 

Danny 


put on a backpack and not just travel but actually 
do something more serious 

and connected like volunteering in a community. 

What were the first steps you took? Often they're the hardest... 

It was December 2002 and I wrote up a business plan. I grabbed together a small group of friends who I'd studied 
with. We called ourselves the 'back-of-the-class guys' because we were always at the back sleeping or playing games. In 
hindsight, maybe I should have grabbed the front-of-the-class guys to start an organization like this! We went to a cafe 
and I pitched the idea to them and said, 'We can't be the only ones who want to do stuff with sustainability and do stuff 
about poverty and want to use our engineering for much bigger things. We need to find a way to bring everyone together 
and pool resources and then use their expertise. 

With the younger engineers it'd 
be their passion andjire, with the older ones it'd be 
their wisdom and direction. 

That marriage could change the world.' They got all 
excited and we started meeting every couple of weeks at my parents' place, bought a whiteboard... We'd sit 
around the dining-room table and decide on what the mission statement should be... 'We work with disadvantaged 
communities to improve their quality of life through engineering.' 'No, we have to have 'sustainability' in there...' 
It was literally that, meeting every couple of weeks and going over these ideas. I'd moved out of home so I turned 
my old bedroom, which still had a phone and internet connection, into the first EWB office. What was funny about 
that was that as people started to hear about what we were doing, they'd ring and offer to help. I remember this 
one girl, Nicki, our first volunteer called and said, 'I want to help', and I said great, 'Come over to my parents' place' 
We'd literally go up to my old bedroom, which sounds really dodgy, and work on EWB stuff. I'd have to go out for 
a meeting and leave her there with my mum who'd make her juice and bring it upstairs... It was really weird and 
embarrassing. It was all okay until the phone bills started to get pretty serious with calls to America, India, Nepal 
and my parents sort of said, 'Danny, what's going on?' 

And how long was it before you had your first project up and running? 

Well December 2002 was the first meeting in the cafe and early on I applied for a grant, a Churchill Fellowship (see 
page 55 *When opportunity rocks). The Churchill Fellowship supports you to travel around the world to further your 
understanding of a particular cause, whether it's in social work or engineering or policework... I won it to explore the 
idea of Engineers Without Borders, so in September 2003 I went to meet with people in the US, Canada, the UK to talk 
about the idea, and then to India and Nepal to see things on the ground. While I was in Nepal I had organised to meet 
with an Australian who'd gone there and was lecturing in Electrical Engineering at the University of Kathmandu. What's 
interesting about this story is that particularly as an aerospace engineer you wonder how you could get involved in 
development. The lecturer was using some of his Nepalese graduate engineers to design an energy system, a micro-wind 
turbine, to produce a little bit of electricity for a village. They were focussed on the electrical side, the generator, but 
there s no aerospace school at the University of Kathmandu. So one of the students was on the internet trying to find a 
blade design for a wind turbine. He didn't really know what to do or where to go and when I got there I saw his struggle 
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By Clare Thomas 


*Super 8 

Hmmm... How do you bring the developed world’s 
attention to the eight most pressing problems for 
this millennium? You can almost see the collective 
shoulders raise and then drop around the table at the 
United Nations (UN). At the turn of the millenium 
eight goals for the developing world were set, but 
barely anyone knows they exist, let alone what 
they are. The first solution the UN came up with 
was to take the approach favoured by most of the 
world’s large corporations — to create a series of TV 
commercials. There would be one for each goal and 
directed by a great film-maker. 

You can almost see the film makers’ collective 
heads shake. And thank goodness. Instead of just 
40 seconds to address such pressing issues, the 
decision was made to instead make a series of short 
films, which, when combined would form a feature- 
length film to be released in 2007. It will be titled 
4 8’, and according to its producer, Marc Oberon, 
each director has ‘carte blanche’ to treat one of the 


Millennium Development Goals. 

It is testament to the quality of the film makers 
approached that both the shorts completed so far 
were selected for the 2006 Cannes Film Festival. 

SI DA was directed by Caspar Noe and The Water 
Diary by Jane Campion. The Water Diaiy is the first 
film Campion has made since In The Cut in 2003. 
Many thought she’d retired from film-making, and in 
fact Campion herself wondered if she’d ever return, 
but the opportunity to bring the world’s attention 
to Millenium Goal no. 7 of ensuring environmental 
sustainability was just too compelling. The film stars 
Campion’s daughter as a young girl, Ziggy, who keeps 
a diary of the many sad things in her life caused 
by the worst Australian drought on record. Shot 
on location in the areas surrounding Cooma and 
Nimmitabel, Australia, the film culminates in Ziggy 
and her friends’ desperate attempt to conjure the rain 
by playing a violin atop a water tank. Grey clouds 
loom tantalisingly on the horizon, so close, but so far. 




Sources: www.Idmproductions.fr/8 www.un.org/milfepniumgoals 


THE 8 UN MILLENNIUM DEVELOPMENT GOALS... 

...FORM A BLUEPRINT AGREED TO BY 191 OF THE WORLD’S COUNTRIES AND LEADING DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTIONS. IT HAS GALVANIZED UNPRECEDENTED EFFORTS TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE WORLD’S POOREST. 


1. ERADICATE EXTREME POVERTY 

Director to be confirmed 

Halve the proportion of people living on less than a dollar a day 
and those who suffer from hunger. 

2. ACHIEVE PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Director to be confirmed 

Ensure that all boys and girls complete primary school. 

3. PROMOTE GENDER EQUALITY 
Director to be confirmed 

Eliminate gender disparities in primary and secondary education 
at all levels. 

4. REDUCE CHILD MORTALITY 

Director to be confirmed 

Reduce by two thirds the mortality rate among children 
under five. 

5. IMPROVE MATERNAL HEALTH 

Jan Kounen 

Reduce by three-quarters the ratio of women dying in childbirth. 

6. COMBAT HIV AIDS 

Gaspar Noe 

Halt and begin to reverse the spread of H1V/A1DS and the 
incidence of malaria and other major diseases. 

7. ENSURE ENVIRONMENTAL 

SUSTAINABILITY 

Jane Campion 

Integrate the principles of sustainable development into country 
policies and programmes and reverse the loss of environmental 

resources. 

By 2015, reduce by half the proportion of people without access 
to safe drinking water. 

By 2020, achieve significant improvement in the lives of at least 

100 million slum dwellers. 

8. GLOBAL PARTNERSHIP FOR 

DEVELOPMENT 

Wim Wenders 

Develop further an open trading and financial system that 
includes a commitment to good governance, development and 
poverty reduction. 

Address the least developed countries’ special needs, and the 
special needs of landlocked and small island developing States. 

Deal comprehensively with developing countries’ debt 
problems. 

Make available the benefits of new technologies - especially 
information and communications technologies. 
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*Dynamics of the fall 


Imagine a bridge collapsing — not 
from a tsunami or an earthquake, 
but because of human error, 
engineering failure. In 1970 in 
Melbourne, Australia part of the 
West Gate Bridge collapsed while 
still under construction killing 35 
men. Lucy Guerin, a world renowned 
choreographer, takes this tragic event 
as the starting point for her latest 
work. Structure and Sadness which 
premieres at the Melbourne Festival in 
October 2006. 

Df: What do bridges symbolise to you and 
in Structure Sc Sadness? 

LG: Bridges for me are beautiful 
structures. Even the smallest most 
unassuming bridge affects me. It is the 
shape they make for one thing but it is 
also their function; to connect across 
some otherwise impassable terrain. 
Historically demons or ogres lived 
under bridges and they are common 
sites for suicides, so they also have a 
dark side. 

In the work the bridge represents 


human achievement. It is a symbol 
of our strength and control over our 
environment. Its collapse is about our 
humanity, not just that we are fallible 
but that we grieve and suffer, we can’t 
always maintain control. The form of 
our lives can be reduced to chaos in 
seconds by circumstances. 

How do you think society perceives engineers 
and the structures they build? 

I think that the role of engineers as 
perceived in our society is somewhat 
mysterious. We know what architects 
do and what builders do but I don’t 
think that the engineer’s role in 
erecting structures is so clear. 

I have not dealt with individual 
characters in my piece. Engineers are 
human like all the people involved 
in building the bridge and prone 
to error. Those errors had huge 
repercussions. Those images that 
we associate with engineers are very 
present in the work. 

What would you like people to takefrom 
seeing the performance? 


I would like people to have a changed 
sense of their bodies in relation 
to their material surroundings, to 
experience gravity and notice the 
supporting structures around them, 
not in a fearful way but as the space 
that has been created for them to 
inhabit. To think about how fragile 
and fleeting their lives are and to be 
aware of their mortality. I would like 
them to be reminded of the small 
details that can accumulate to cause 
large events and to see the beauty of 
solid forms and their transience. And 
to feel a small part of the great loss 
that a tragedy like this produces. 

But after all that, if they find any 
moment of surprise, beauty, interest, 
anticipation or are touched in any 
way I will be happy. It’s not always 
what the maker intends the viewer to 
see that has an impact. People’s own 
histories and experiences all shape the 
way they view a show and what they 
take away with them. 

Visit www.melboum festival m.au 







and thought That's our first project!' Not only was it our first project, but it was an aerospace project. I knew I could go 
straight back to the guys in Melbourne, half of whom I'd studied Aerospace Engineering with and back to RMIT, where I'd 
studied. I pitched it to one of the RMIT lecturers, he loved it and took it on as supervisor to a final year student whose 
project it became. We also brought in a professional engineer who had been working in the industry for about ten years 
and a young RMIT graduate. So that was the team of four. The graduate went over to Nepal for three months, the student 
ended up going over at the end of his year to see what they'd done, and in fact, the professional engineer even ended 
up taking a year off work to spend three months in Nepal helping lecture at the University in Aerospace Design. It was 
quite an incredible project. 

DJ Did you find that people 'got it' pretty quickly? 

Damn Some did and some didn't. Early on I'd speak to anyone who would listen. I'd grab them, sit them down and say, 
'This is the idea. What do you think? How can you help? Where do we fit?' We very much wanted to partner with 

other organizations so I spoke to anyone and everyone - the Institute of Engineers, architects, engineering firms, 

I even met with Vic Health. 

In this non-profit space, the concept of 
competi tion is destructive, there’s so m uch opportuni ty 
to work together, 

even within the same industry. Mostly we're all trying to do the same things 
whether it's EWB or Oxfam or the International Women's Development Agency... We're all doing development work, we're 
all pushing the idea of the Millenium Development Goals forward (see page 60 *Super 8). We shouldn t be working in 
silos, we should be working together. That's always been the philosophy of EWB. 

/)/ And how does your other company, Medivax, fit in? 

Danm After I'd quit working in the outdoors, I thought that as well as working on EWB in my old bedroom. I'd better start a 

money-making venture on the side. I was hanging out with a friend of mine Benjy, a doctor, one evening after work and 
he said, 'Today I vaccinated some people against the flu and they each paid something like $25 a person - how cool is 
that, there's a business.' And I was sitting there going, 'Yeah, there's a business. Seriously, why don't we make it into a 
business.' Together we jumped on the net, had a quick Google and before we knew it we were ringing up companies going, 
'Hi, do you vaccinate your staff against influenza? Are you interested?' In our very brief market research, ringing 25 or 
30 companies, the majority of them - of course this was very scientific - said, 'We're interested.' So he and I registered 
the name Medivax. We had a few friends who were doctors and nurses so started vaccinating and it grew into a business 
very quickly. Quite early on we'd signed up Linfox - I don't know how, but we did - and vaccinated them and they were 
really impressed. Then we signed up Sussan and Sportsgirl, and grew and grew, and a year in were vaccinating nationally 
with 100 or so vaccinators on our database and a few people in Melbourne helping run it. It's now nearly four years on 
and doing really well, vaccinating some of the big boys in town. Talking about burning out... I'd go from Medivax to EWB, 
from EWB to Medivax, both were pretty new and taking up all my time which I realised was completely unsustainable. So 
I brought in some people to help me with Medivax, to manage it, but my passion is EWB... 

Df And I'd imagine a lot of your role now is to increase awareness of the work you do. I also imagine that a lot of people 
wouldn't realise how all-pervasive engineering actually is in our society. 

Damn I give a lot of talks now which is fun, both to young people in schools and to older people in places like Rotary groups. 
I'll often ask what they know about engineering and what engineers do. The obvious answers come back like, 'they build 
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^Something for 

Brace yourself because here’s some good news about 
‘the youth of Australia’. 

Increasing numbers of younger Australians are 
keen to get involved and do something about the 
social issues facing their communities. But hold the 
applause. There are several obstacles to this latent 
goodwill translating into good works. Younger people 
do not want to volunteer if it involves church halls, 
cucumber sandwiches or wearing brightly-coloured 
Sydney 2000 Olympic shirts. 

They are often ‘time-poor’ 
and highly educated so 
stuffing envelopes and 
licking stamps holds little 
appeal. And they don’t 
know where to start. 

Here’s the next bit of 
good news. 

Thanks to a 
variety of emerging, 
innovative social 
ventures, and a ready supply of 
people dedicated to their causes, it 
is easy to make a difference without 
quitting your job, shaving your head and 
moving to a commune in the mountains. 

One such initiative, launched earlier this vear bv 
the Inspire Foundation, is ActNow!, an online hub 
providing young people with practical information 
and real opportunities to act on social issues. Their 
website (www.actnow.com.au) is a collaborative mix of 
articles, links, discussion and member contributions 
on topics such as the environment, health, human 
rights and education. Kind of like MySpace.com with 
a conscience. And its intention is clear. “I’d need six 
hands to count the number of people I’ve talked to 
who want to change the world. And I’m certainly not 
the only idealistic youngster who hasn’t a clue where to 


By Justin McMurray 

start,” says 21 year old Rachael Higginbotham, ActNow 
member and intern. “ActNow can give people like me a 
direction, an aim or a goal, so that changing the world 
is not just an ideal but a reality.” 

Also utilising the power of the internet is the 
self-proclaimed ‘matchmaker of volunteering’, 
goodcompany. Their website (www.goodcompany. 
com.au) connects skilled professionals with charitable 
organisations in need of pro bono assistance. Projects 
tend to be finite tasks such as designing a website, 
running a marketing campaign, media training or 
strategic planning. More than $5 million worth of pro 
bono services has been undertaken by goodcompany 
volunteers since 2000. 

Disclosure time. Having escaped 
the drudgery of corporate life a 
while back, I soon came across 
goodcompany in my 
search for ‘something 
more’. Not merely 
content with a 
volunteering 
project, 

I insisted 

on joining their small (lowly) 
paid team of two (well, two including me). I spent 
the next few years helping to develop goodcompany’s 
unique model and watched it grow to more than 4,000 
volunteers and 450 charities. It was an exhilarating, 
challenging and rewarding adventure. As one 
prominent businessman remarked to me after hearing 
the pitch, “You guys certainly have a tiger by the tail!” 

One of the more illuminating lessons we learned was 
that while people’s motivations to get involved start 
with helping someone else, the most enduring benefits 
are the personal ones. Yes, the cliched ‘inner glow’. 
Because it turns out that when you do good, you feel 
good too. 
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bridges, and roads and buildings' and I think that's very much the perception of society, that we just do 'stuff' and it's 
good (see page 62 * Dynamics of the Fall). Yet, when I go into university and I ask what type of Engineering students are 
doing, you get all these responses - Chemical Engineering, Biomedical Engineering, Software Engineering, Environmental 
Engineering, Aerospace Engineering, Mechanical. Even within these streams, there's amazing diversity. So 

when it comes to what engineers do, it’s everything 
you see around you that makes our society work, 

^ the practical 

things. Generally the things we take for granted; that the water will come out of the tap, that the lights will turn on... 
everything; transport, infrastructure, even manufacturing processes. When you eat your peanut butter, someone designed 
the process and the machinery to make it. Then you might ask how we use engineering for the kind of work we do in 
development, and for some types of engineering it's less obvious, like aerospace. The other less obvious example is 
biomedical engineering - developing high-tech bionic ears and things like that. One of the projects we're doing with EWB 
is taking biomedical engineers from Australia and partnering them up with a group in Cambodia. With all the land mines 
they have big issues with lost limbs and so prosthetics and orthotics is a huge industry and a huge issue there. These 
biomedical engineers are going over to assist in the design and fitting, and even education of Cambodians to deal with 
a lot of their amputee issues. So engineering goes everywhere - IT and computer infrastructure, communication systems 
- there's no shortage of work to do. 

Do you ever feel daunted by the huge potential of what you're doing? 

Dannv I don't know if I feel daunted by it, but definitely there are times when I feel a bit alone and uncertain about what I'm doing 
because I don't have all the answers, and I don't know exactly where we're going. But I know that it's right, and whenever I 
have, those doubts I know that what we're doing is important and I know that what we're doing is making a positive impact. 

I guess that's when you turn to your mentors... I've got some amazing people, particularly now, who I call on when I don't 
know what to do with regards to a problem. But in terms of the bigger picture, 

/ don’t think I’ve 

ever thought, ‘Na, this is too big, I’m not ready to 
do this. ’ 

Instead I think, 'This is awesome, there's so much scope for it.' 

/)/ What has the response been like from the corporate sector? 

Damn They love it. I'm not sure what the motives behind them loving it are. It could be 'greenwashing', that it's 'the right thing 
to do' because of corporate responsibility, as much as the genuine passion of some individuals. No doubt there are some 
passionate individuals, like one who came to me Last week and said, 'I'm getting a bonus for working at the company for 
20 years, they buy us a present for $1,000. I'd like to donate that present to EWB.' Then he said, 'There are a couple of 
people who'll receive it at the same time. If I get up there and donate mine, they're going to be too embarrassed to take 
their presents and will probably donate theirs as well.' At other times people come in and say, 'I know this is really good 
for our company, and it's attractive to our young people', and that's cool too. My philosophy is that you don't want to 
throw out those people who are doing it because they think they will benefit, because if they start with that, by the end 
they'll hopefully forget that's why they're doing it and realise there's something deeper in it - that it makes them feel 
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great and makes the world a better place - it becomes an internal thing for them (see page 64 *Something for Good). 
If not for them, maybe for their employees or their children, or whoever it is around them. I don't think you should 
make a big distinction between people who give for different reasons. If you start ruling out all the mining, and oil, and 
minerals firms - a lot of which have been involved in stuff in the past that hasn't been all that wholesome - you lose 
out on most of the engineering community. As well as the fact that you lose out on the opportunity to have an impact 
in their organizations. BP as an example has changed its entire image because somebody inside said either, 1 really care 
about this and I need to make a change', or 'the public really care about this and we need to make a change.' Either way, 
right now, BP is doing some good things in renewable energy and is a big supporter of sustainability. So if we can get in 
and be the catalyst for change inside the next company, that's great too. 

Bo you wake up every day rearing to go? 

I love it. Not only do I wake up every day ready, but I can't sleep at night. I'll often go to bed with my wife, she falls 
asleep and I'll roll over, grab my computer, pull it into bed and work until Sam because all these ideas are running 
through my head. Burn-out's definitely on the cards for me, but I can't not pull out my computer and write these things, 
or record them on the recorder I also keep next to my bed, or else I can't fall asleep. 

In terms of the world's awareness of development and sustainability, do you feel that you've come in at the right time? 
Absolutely right place, right time. Bono, [Bob] Geldof, Tony Blair - everyone's really pushing the cause. When people go 
'What is this all about?', it's like, 'Don't you hear the news or read the papers?' This is big, and the whole world is getting 
on board. On that level it's an opportune time. I also think, in terms of the philosophy behind it, that the world has really 
developed its idea of international aid and humanitarian relief and development in general, to a much more sophisticated 
perspective. The traditional model was to donate, let's give something, charity. Then there was the model of technology 
exchange. Instead of giving them the shit you don't want, it became let's think about what they need and give them that. 
That wasn't so helpful either for a number of reasons. Firstly, do we really know what the community needs or do they 
know what they need? The answer is very obvious in my mind - they know what they need. You can guess what you think 
people want, and you can assist in helping the process of understanding the need, but in the end it is their decision. You 
might think that a school is the most important thing for a community, but they might think that a fresh water source, 
a water well, is the most important thing... Or the reverse. Secondly, by giving, you're not empowering. It's that classic, 
teach a person how to fish rather than giving them a fish. What you want is to empower the community to make the 
change themselves. You want to be a catalyst in the equation rather than the driving force. You're the spark that changes 
the paradigm - like in education - we want there to be a subject, or a stream, on Engineering for the Developing World, 
or Engineering to Eliminate Poverty or whatever you want to call it, in every Engineering course around the country. 
We want to be the catalyst that helps create that paradigm shift. It's the same in developing communities. For example 
there's a community in East Timor which is trying to create a fuel using coconut oil, basically like biodiesel. So what 
we're doing is helping with the design of the concept and providing the support for the community to get themselves 
up and running. And we will be there until the community no longer asks for our support. Once they've got that little 
bit of technical expertise to get them past the first hurdle - which might involve EWB, or sending someone from the 
community to study Engineering so they can come back and run the factory - that'll be it. We're at a really good time I 
think. There's a sophisticated philosophy of development, and the world is getting on board and taking it seriously. Put 
those together and 

I think we’ve got a chance to really make 
poverty history. / 
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Robyn Beeche lives in Vrindavan, northern India and has done for 14 years. Vrindavan is a town on the site of the original 
forest of Vrindavana where followers of Hinduism believe that the deity Krishna spent his childhood and later fro llicked with 
the girts and young women of the village. As such it is a place of high religious significance and draws devotees from around 
the world. Robyn's reknowned skills as a photographer, with which she has documented the inner workings and celebrations 
of Krishna worship, were honed in London during what must seem to her almost like another lifetime. Robyn spent the best 
part of the '80s capturing iconic images of the era's fashion and personalities. Her collaborations with fashion designers 
Vivienne Westwood and Zandra Rhodes, musician Malcolm McLaren, performance artists Divine and Leigh Bowery, Mary Quant 
and many, many others combine to record a seminal time in London. Her images on page 72 are bound to elicit cries of, 
"So '80s!" from anyone who sees them. The national Gallery of Australia has been collecting her work since that time and 
now has over 50 pieces in its collection, some of which are likely to be exhibited in 2007. While her way of living may have 
changed dramatically, Robyn's love of theatricality and her extraordinary commitment to her craft has not... Df 

Photography has taken you from the Paris catwalks to an ashram in Vrindavan - where did it find you in the beginning? 

Robyn I was a secretary to (Australian photographer) Grant Mudford and would look after his studio and was captivated - that's 
how it all began really. Before that I was a legal secretary for barristers. Grant did a whole lot of very bizarre covers and 
spreads for the Australian magazine, POL. His favourite magazines were the UK-based Nova and Twen, the German version. 
POL was trying a bit to be like Nova in a way. Nova broke new ground with shots like one Harry Peccinotti did of a close- 
up of a girl eating a bun with just her hands and green fingernails showing - very strong graphical images. Grant and I 
would look at these magazines each month, they were our bibles in the early 70s. Then one day he put his Hasselblad 
(camera) into my hands and said 'go out and do it if you're interested'. So when Grant left for LA in 1974, after three years 
of assisting, I thought I'd go to Italy and learn Italian because I wanted to work for Harry Peccinotti and I assumed that 
Peccinotti must be Italian. I learned Italian for three months and then went to London and met him but he didn't speak 
any Italian at all! I arrived with my little portfolio of black and white pictures of the run-down area of Glebe (in Sydney). 
Harry said, Tm going to Japan for a month to do a book. If you haven't got a job in a month come and work for me'. I 
couldn't get a job because everybody else said, 'You're a girl and you can't lift heavy flash equipment, blah, blah, blah'. 

Df So there were no female photographic assistants back then? 

Robyn Very few, and there were only a few women photographers. When I started working for Harry Peccinotti he gave me six 
cardboard boxes of his life and said, 'Sort me out' I didn't really know who anyone was, a supplier or a client... But it was 
great to be thrown in at the deep end. I worked or him for three years and then when he went to live and work in Paris 
I went out on my own - that was 1977. One day I was cycling by his old studio opposite the Victoria & Albert Museum 
in London and saw the ground floor studio empty, so I raced to the agent and said, 'I'd like it.' It was such a fantastic 
location and a beautiful space to live and work in. In the beginning I didn't have a penny so I rented it on a daily basis 
to other photographers and then gradually I started getting some jobs for fashion editors who'd known Harry. 

Dj Was there a strong expat contingent doing cutting edge work in London at that time? 

Robyn Yes there was. All the extraordinary makeup was done by Richard Sharah, the Australian make-up artist. He was a true 

artist - when I was working with him he was painting in oils on canvas at the same time. Basically we did free work and 

just had fun. I think I can really, honestly say that my whole existence in London was basically having a good time. 

Everybody who entered the studio just hadjun. We 
all contributed whatever we could 

to make the picture better. We were always 
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Words and images Robyn Beeche 


* i ne race 

and Makeup: Phyllis Cohen 
1984. 

We became favourites of Vidal 
Sassoon and could create anything 
for them. We suggested they did a 
whole catwalk show of hair based 
on the Bauhaus and the Oscar 
Schlemmer ballet which were 
fabulous things going on in the 


’30s in Germany. It was wonderful 
and looked fabulous on stage. 

Model: Scarlet 
We poured moulds of our 
favourite faces and them cast in 
paper... Just to create an illusion. 

Makeup: Richard Sharah 1980 
Model: Kim. Knit by Zandra 
Rhodes. 


This was an editorial fashion 
shoot and the work of the artists 
Klimt and Shiele were in my mind 
It was taken in Scotland. 

Makeup: Richard Sharah 1979 
Model: Vivienne 

This was for a new magazine who 
wanted “A look for the ’80s”. 
Makeup: Richard Sharah 1981 
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Model: Divine 

Divine agreed to sit for a portrait 
session. His androgynous nature 
was the inspiration. 

7. Makeup: Richard Sharpies 1984 
Model: Anand 

I met this boy, he was Burmese. If 
you look at his eye carefully it is 
actually painted onto his eyelid. 

Makeup: Phyllis Cohen 1984 
Model: Sonia Year 
This was the picture that led to 
me beine accepted commercially. 


i 



Sonia was a runway model and shadows in to create the illusion, 

the hat designer w’as Stephen Then I relit it flat. I did a single 

Jones who still today is creating version for the magazine’s cover 


amazing hats. It was a cover for and then did this double exposure 
The Observer magazine. Because 1 because I just loved the effect of 
liked Stephen’s w r ork I said, ‘Send putting tw r o of her on one piece 
over your latest hat’ and when of film. 

I put it on this girl I saw these 9. Makeup: Richard Sharpies 1985 

fabulous shadows. So I lit it as if Model: Scarlet 
it was 12 o’clock sun overhead. The National Gallery of Australia 

After taking a Polaroid of the has just acquired this image. The 

shadows I gave it to Phyllis (the tattoo is real but everything else is 
makeup artist) who painted the bodypaint. 
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asking people to shave off their eyebrows to give us a blank canvas. We were using stage makeup and literally the face 
was our canvas (see page 72 *The Face as a Canvas). Everyone thought we were weird. I didn't get very big commercial 
jobs until about 1985 because I used to just play until then. I was always taking pictures for friends who were designers 
so that they could get into editorial and start making a bit of money, always trying to help the people around me to get 
ahead. I started working with amazing hairdressers, coating people in gold leaf which we'd stick on with egg-white. 

Df Now that we Photoshop everything, we take images like that for granted. 

Robyn These days people just aren't prepared to spend the hours... I mean the body-painting images I went on to do would 

sometimes take all day and all night to shoot. Everyone had to be willing because 

it wasn’tJor the 

money at all, it was just to get a great shot. 

Really I can say 

that the '80s were just the most fantastically exciting time. By 1988 I was teaching photography at St Martins (Central St 
Martins College of Art and Design) and The London College of Fashion and I was still taking photo sessions as I normally 
would in my studio. By the '90s there was a slump and I went to India to live, and then the computer and Photoshop 
came in. Of course now we can go into Photoshop or Illustrator and create different effects, but it's still not the same as 
seeing the real skin, it's different. My purpose is really for people to realise that 

the experience is 

the thing that’s so wonderful about it all, 

that's what we all 

shared. When I go back to London now and meet the makeup artists we still remember those shoots so well. I think that 
these days with digital it's all changed. 

Df Who would have the vision for the concept? 

Robyn The make-up artist mostly. A big influence on us was (the model and artist) Veruschka who did wonderful things such as 
painting herself into backgrounds. She started off painting her clothes - shirts and ties and things - on her body. She 
was really big in Germany because she was a baroness and lived in Munich I think. Another was Divine (the performance 
artist) who had already been a great friend of mine since about 1977. He was doing theatre and a lot of travelling around 
Europe and I went with him often. Androgyny always fascinated me; it wasn't drag and it wasn't transvestitism. I guess it 
hadn't really been on the streets since David Bowie in the earlier '70s as Ziggy Stardust, but it had been simmering there. 
Then punk came and ( The Sex Pistols' base guitar player) Sid Vicious and all that really heavy stuff and when that went, 
in came everyone looking like dandies instead and men wanting to wear make-up. 

Df How did you survive if you weren't paid for this type of work? 

Robyn The odd bit of editorial... We all had lots of debts, but it didn't stop us doing pictures. We'd all pool in and buy film. 

Df And your catwalk work? 

Robyn I'd been photographing catwalk since 1977 when I went freelance. Off my own bat I'd do 41 shows in Paris and London. 

I was one of the few women doing catwalk photography, but to me it was just fabulous because my mother was a 
dressmaker and she had always bought designer clothes patterns to make for us... Grace Jones was on the catwalk and 
so were exciting people like Thierry Muegler and Kenzo. John Paul Gaultier was always seen at the shows and on the 
King's Road, Alexander McQueen too. Those guys were young and so terribly influenced by Zandra (Rhodes) and Vivienne 
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(Westwood). Everyone was reacting to the explosion of new romantics. Vivienne did the pirates and set that theme and 
what happened with Spandau Ballet and the music scene was fantastic. Zandra was doing theatrical performance fashion 
shows at midnight at alternative locations such as the Roundhouse, I was boggle-eyed by the drama of it all. The catwalk 
show didn't actually come to London until about 1978. A friend of mine, an Australian as well, called Percy Savage had 
worked in Paris as a PR for people like Dior and he brought the idea across to London which was very exciting. It was in 
fact how I met my partner Michael (Duffy, a freelance filmmaker) because he was working for Percy. 

Df And I know that you had a highly productive collaborations with both Rhodes and Westwood, two of Britain's most 
influential women fashion designers of the last decade. How did that come about? 

Robvn I started shooting for Malcolm McLaren when he was doing all those cowboy shows. I would work with him afterwards 
putting together an audio-visual presentation to the music. At the time everything was going on in New York with the 
band (he managed. The Sex Pistols) and Sid Vicious died (at 21-years old of a drug overdose). I remember Vivienne, who 
had been married to McLaren, coming to the studio that very day, very upset because she didn't believe that it would go 
that far. Vivienne was feeling quite alone, I wouldn't say insecure, but it was a very violent separation between her and 
Malcolm. He threw out all of the clothes and she had no reference left, but I had a really good archive of everything she'd 
done. When Malcolm and Vivienne split up, Vivienne asked me to help with the first photographs and - then I asked her if 
I could do a backstage studio at one of her shows like I was doing at Zandra's. I'd get fabulous images of the clothes and 
models before they went out on the catwalk. That was another whole body of pictures and so, by the time I left in '92, I 
had, have, a fabulous archive of her work which she refers to and which she has a duplicate copy of. Vivienne was always 
very aware of what Zandra was doing, and Zandra was always very aware of what Vivienne was doing. Vivienne would 
always be talking about Zandra doing punk after she had done punk but, as I would say to Vivienne, if in fact you look 
back, long before she did punk, Zandra was printing tears and rips onto fabric and cutting fabric with pinking shears... 
Vivienne was more influenced by the Ballet Russes, and Diaghalev's costumes, and period costumes, and fabulous British 
tailoring, whereas Zandra's roots came basically from nature and the environment and from other countries' traditions. 
They both admired each other very much and they've both been very well-received but I wouldn't say that Zandra's been 
supported as much as she should have been. Zandra's gone into doing theatrical costume for operas - she's doing Aida 
at present. 

Df What first sparked your interest in India? 

Robvn On my first editorial phot shoot I took the models to an Indian restaurant in Brick Lane (East London) where there were 
huge murals on the walls of Bollywood pinups and did the shoot there. I don't know why... Then a few years later in 
1980 I did a book for Zandra called The Art of Zandra Rhodes. She was a great friend of mine and we used to do a lot of 
experimental work. Her creativity inspired us all and in 1980 she was taken to India to work with Indian craftspeople to 
help get their wonderful work on the map again. 

Df In textiles? 

Robvn Yes. She worked with embroiderers, block-printing... A friend, Rajeev Sethi, was putting on a Festival for India throughout 
London galleries. He was the one who had invited Zandra to India and she opened the Barbican Gallery in London in 1982 
with an exhibition of all of the work that she'd created with the craftsmen. The exhibition was called Aditi which means 
'creative poweri in Hindi. I just thought, 'My goodness. 

I’m so stupid. I’ve fown 
across India for so many years and never got off.’ 

I vowed 
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* Inhaling the Mahatma 


inhaling 

the 


MAHATMA 



CHRISTOPHER 
K R E M M E R 


An extract from ‘Inhaling the 
Mahatma ’ by Christopher Kremmer. 
H arperColli ns Publishers 
RRP S35 incl .GST 


In the summer of 2004 I was struck 
by just how quickly ‘timeless’ India 
could change. New Delhi, once 
a dozy government town, wasn’t 
just growing, it was proliferating, 
throwing off far-flung suburbs like 
sparks from a Catherine-wheel, its 
population leaping from eight to 
fourteen million people since the 
early 1990s. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand immigrants arrived each 
year, yet the capital still maintained 
the highest per capita income in 
India. The biggest impact was felt in 
areas like Gurgaon, on New Delhi’s 
southern outskirts, where telephone 
call centres serving both domestic 
and international customers had 
sprung up, creating some 150,000 
new jobs. The Indian middle class 
had more than trebled in size from 
8 per cent of the population in 1981 
to 25 per cent in 2001, spawning a 
new and not always pretty materialist 
culture. Delhi’s rising middle class 
had taken refuge in guarded, gated 
communities, wherein to escape the 
prying hands and eyes of the poor. 
For me, there were two leitmotifs 
of the new prosperity; one was 
the flyover, great concrete arches 
that leapfrogged colonies and 
intersections like giants from another 
world. The other was the depilated 
executive reading his economic 
newspaper in the spacious backseat 
of his chauffeur-driven limousine, the 
cabin so deeply air-conditioned that 


beggars at traffic lights could cool 
their hands on the windows. At home, 
yoga programs on private cable 
TV stations and personal trainers 
helped Indian urban executives cope 
with stress. But there was no escape 
from the telephone. Mobile phone 
ownership had grown from zero to 
forty-five million in four years, and 
by 2008 was expected to pass 200 
million handsets. Broadcast media, 
once dominated by government, 
had become one of the country’s 
most dynamic sectors, with scores of 
local and global channels offered by 
private operators at prices even the 
poor could afford. 

New private schools and private 
hospitals where you paid by credit 
card were mushrooming across 
aflluent South Delhi, where the idea 
of waiting for the government to 
do things was no longer in vogue. 
Property prices were soaring, and 
almost 200,000 new cars annually 
rolled onto roads, the trusty 
Ambassador now outnumbered by 
Japanese, Korean, European and 
American vehicles of more modern 
design. There were still 260 million 
people earning less than a dollar a 
day. But in the decade to 2003, the 
number of Indians officially classed as 
poor fell from 40 to 26 per cent of the 
population. Perhaps that was why the 
face of the Mahatma, mischievous as 
ever, beamed in congruously from the 
new one-thousand rupee notes. 
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* Walking the walk 

By Kate Bezar 

A friend of mine has a theory that the world is made up of walkies and 
talkies. There are those who just get on and do things, and those who are 
better at talking about what they’re going to do, than the actual doing. 

A pilgrimage is a term primarily used in religion and spirituality 
to describe a long journey or search of great moral significance. In 
the world of believers, particularly religious believers, completing a 
pilgrimage establishes one as a true believer, one who’s prepared to Svalk 
the walk’, literally as well as metaphorically. 
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that on my next trip to Australia I would get off and so, in 1984 on my way back from Australia, I stopped in Bombay and 
went to Delhi. Rajeev told me to go straight to Vrindavan because this colour festival would be on. He knew my work in 
London and said, You'd, just go mad. 7 

Df And he was right? 

Robyn Yes, I did. After that I didn't want to go anywhere else at all, not Europe nor America. At the end of that year I went 
back for about six weeks, ending up again at this colour festival called Holi. I'd read an Englishman's account of being 
the first person to visit the Festival of Holi. I went to the British Museum and read about what went on in the villages 
and then returned to those villages to see if it was the same, and it was. I was very lucky to start photographing it in 
the mid '80s because, had I started now, it would have been very, very different. I was really drawn to it like a magnet. 
I'd spent hours body-painting models yet there you just had to put on white clothes and you were instantly coloured by 
others with powders. Although by the end of the '80s I was getting quite good jobs in London, instead I sunk my fees 
into film and air tickets and went back. 

I did 13 trips to India between 1985 
and 1992 when I went there to live permanently. 

Consequently I've got a rather marvellous archive of photographs that I have taken in India which I've donated to the 
ashram where I now live. 

Df It seems almost as if a series of events conspired to get you there. 

Robyn Absolutely, and there's more. The day before I was to leave London to go to live in India, Conran Octopus 

(publishers) rang me and said, 'Would you like to do a book on the arts and crafts of India?' I'd been in to see 
them many times before with my Holi pictures saying, 'Please publish them, please publish them'. So I raced in 
and met the art director and the publisher and they said, 'You have to start in August, we'll send you a fax.' This 
was May, and in July a fax came and I thought, 'This is amazing.' I didn't know much about arts and crafts in 

India because I'd only ever been on pilgrimages. I was always interested in hand-made things of course, but had 

no idea really so we just followed noises, or a girl with a good earring... I just think that I've been so lucky in 
life. Once I had made the decision and commitment to live in India, this book came along which allowed me to 
travel all around India. It was then that I realised that where I wanted to live was Vrindavan. It is a village two 
and a half hours south of Delhi on the River Yamuna. It's one of five sacred places to travel to if you're a Hindu 
pilgrim. It is the most central. Vrindavan has been depicted in many of the miniature paintings you see in the 
galleries of Krishna and Radha romping on the banks of a river. I saw those miniatures when I was a teenager 
and always wondered who the blue god was. I didn't realise that I was going back to the place that I'd seen in 
all of those images. 

Df It seems a far cry from being a legal secretary. 

Robvn Yes I know. It's been a real adventure. Have you ever thought of going to India? That call didn't come to me until I was 
40 and yet I've got friends, academics, who brought their children at five years-old and now they're returning learning 
Hindi they just loved it so much. I think we're given it at the time that we really need it most. 

I was able to give what I’d learnt in the West back 
and what I got in exchange was fantastic 
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- philosophical kinds of thoughts about what it's all about you know. Now I live in a cultural ashram and I've built my 
own apartment there (see Robyn's space on page 86). 

Df What do you mean by 'cultural ashram'? 

Robyn There is a guru who has inherited his religious tradition from five generations prior, since the 16th Century when 
Vrindavan was discovered. From that day his bloodline has inherited the right to serve the gods in the temple as the 
temple priests. In the early 70s when the guru was given a derelict old building built by Sawai Jai Singh - one of the 
rulers of Jaipur and a fantastic astrologer who had created observatories in Jaipur and Delhi - he dreamt of it becoming 
a cultural ashram. It is a heritage property as Sawai Jai Singh actually devised the city of Jaipur from the small 'kothi', 
house, where we now live as the ashram. He was a devout believer in, and follower of Krishna, so in the 18th Century 
the Ashram was created in accordance with the old manuscripts and stories that were passed down. Early on I began 
working on a project introduced by the Indira Ghandi National Centre for the Arts in Delhi to document this particular 
region, Vraj, because it contained so many beginnings including the worship of Krishna and Radha as a culture which 
came across from Bengal from the East. I thought the thing to do was to document it to the best of my ability so that's 
what I began to do. I realised of course that 

I couldn’t live in India without 
trying to help it to retain its beauty 

The thing I love most about India 

is that it's timeless. If you look at (Henri) Cartier-Bresson's pictures of India taken in the 1960s you can still, for the 
most part, take them today because outside of the cities, people's eyes and expressions and the poverty hasn't really 
changed. Yet at the same time India is so fast-changing. With the middle class on the move in motor cars everything is 
suffering because the infrastructure isn't there. Things have sped up to a degree by which I'm absolutely panicked (see 
page 77 *Inhaling the Mahatma). Some of the buildings and structures I've been photographing since 1985 are now 
being knocked down and the old stones put into the ground as foundations. Early on I was also invited to join various 
pilgrimages and in 1986 I walked the 240 kilometre area in which this place is situated on the river, as a pilgrim, with 
250 other pilgrims. 

Df Were you invited as a photographer or as an interested person? 

Rob\ 7? Just as an interested party, but I found it an incredible privilege. 

I hadn’t actually ever 
seen people cry with happiness before. 

I didn't feel like and intruder 

and I didn't feel like a voyeur. To me it was a learning process of how people from all ages, young to old, felt so 
comfortable with their faith. It was a 21-day walk and every day I would talk to somebody else who would tell me their 
version of why they were doing it and their religious beliefs (see page 78 *Walking the walk). It was a really beautiful 
unfolding of what it was all about. 

Df You've also been privileged to document what goes on inside some of these buildings, particularly the temples. 

Robyn Inside the temples there is this incredibly rich, wonderful visual spectacle going on which of course is what the people 

come here for. To me 
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it was better than the Paris catwalk, the decoration 
was so fantastic. 

My appreciation of theatrical things came through in India. I was nourished on every 
level actually because I could appreciate the spectacle of it and I loved the depth of service and emotion that went into 
the creation of it. It was like what I'd already experienced in London doing those shoots. But it also meant something to 
me that I could leave behind something that perpetuated the 'rasa'. Rasa is like honey or bliss, it's the essence of what is 
created from, for instance, enjoying yourself at the Holi Festival - it's the epitome of the experience. It's what I've always 
been trying to capture in the camera. At Holi people are not inhibited at all by their external problems. That's why they 
come on pilgrimages, they're not told to do it, they do it off their own bat to achieve a better reincarnation. All these 
people are poor and it might take them two weeks to get there third class or sitting on the roof of a train, but they are 
still happy. In India there is an incredible movement of people trying to do something to achieve a better existence in 
their next incarnation. 

Df Yet also being happy and present in the present. 

Robyn Yes. There are so many things that are so absolutely different from how we have grown up. You have to really strip yourself 

away. That's what I did when I went there to live. I just thought that I didn't need anything else to make me happy other 
than what I was given there. I have been living there for 13 years and that has only increased. Although the climate is 
tough and therefore the living conditions are difficult, the way that one can be satisfied is something that is alien here. 
I might get up in the morning and not know what might happen to me in that day, but I don't worry about that, I just 
let it happen and move on. Then all of a sudden I'll walk into the temple and there's the most superb classical music 
performance going on because somebody wanted to come and offer that to the temple deity. It's called 'upasana' and 
means doing something for the love of God. Like in this photograph, [pointing to an image of one of the temple offerings] 
they've spent two days embroidering flower buds onto leaves to make that whole beautiful fagade - it's so exquisite. These 
powder paintings are done on a mud platform about eight feet across. They would take a family of about five boys - you 
have to be born into this Brahmin caste to form these things in the temple - 100 hours. They would have started at five 
or six in the morning and by seven at night it's ready for everyone to see and it's offered to the god. Then they just sweep 
it off and do another one the next day. When I would show this to artists in London they couldn't believe that you could 
spend that long doing something and then sweep it away. 

Df Did you have to be accepted in some way before you were allowed to photograph inside the temples? 

Robyn It happened so gradually. After I did that walk I was then prepared to embrace Hinduism on another pilgrimage in the 
South but I had to have a Hindu name to be able to get into the temple so we had a small puja and were given Hindu 
names. From that day I started wearing saris all the time and felt very much at home and accepted by everybody. When 
you do go into those areas where there aren't any other foreigners it's very special. You're going right into the heart of 
the worship. That unravelled a whole lot more experiences for me. 

I was the one to be 
allowed to photograph many of the offerings made 
for the gods, 

and for posterity I wanted to do it. 
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The Festival of Holi photographs by Robyn Beeche, ‘Celebrating Krishna' published in 2001 by Sri Caitanya Prema Samsthana, Vrindavan, India. 













Built 

We constructed tills space in 1995 using pink sandstone 
for one wall and the ceilings, the rest of the windows 
have river-views. It’s on the second floor of die ashram. 


Studio 

It is more of a studio layout where I both live 
and work on various projects, occasionally doing 
photography there as well. 


Special 

The most special piece is the central sandstone 
sculpture of a male torso which is purported to be 
6th Century! 
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*From the crayons of babes 


In late 2005, Jodie Fried (who you 
might remember from Issue 6) and 
Greig Fraser went to Ahmedabad, 
s India, laden with donated paper 
£ and crayons. They worked with 

J Manav Sadhna, a non-government 
-j= organisation based at the Gandhi 
|s Ashram in Ahmedabad, to run 
J drawing workshops with street- 


children aged 3-7 years old. Greig 
captured the spirit of the project in 
the stunning images above. 

In one exercise, Jodie asked the 
kids to draw' elephants and feathers, 
thinking that the results might be 
fun for a ‘mook’ with an odd name 
back home. Together, Bholu (Jodie 
and Greig’s homewares company) 


and Dumbo feather have designed 
handmade 100% yak felt satchels 
and had them embroidered with 
one of the feather drawings... All 
profits (after handling costs) from 
the sale of the ‘Bhombo bags’ will 
go back to Manav Sadhna’s arts and 
crafts programmes. See page 112 for 
ordering details. 
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How wonderful that you and your partner, Michael have been able to go on this journey involving quite a radical life- 
change together. 

Robvn Yes. When we were living in London Michael was interested in India, but on a different level He was visiting the South 
making TV commercials with Indians. Michael's introduction to India was that he cycled 16,000km on his own. That was 
how he assimilated into the country whereas I was walking and doing all these other things. When we came together we 
would work on various projects for the environment. That's been going on for the last six years. 

Df What sort of projects? 

Robyn In order to raise money for our non-government organization (Friends of Vrindavan, www.fov.org.uk) we organised a 
sponsored cycle ride from the top of the Yamuna River down to the village which took about three weeks. We had riders 
from 11 to 75 years old, mostly from England. We've continually been up and down the river and Michael has done a lot 
of expeditions. With that money we kicked off our street-cleaning program. We do two kinds of recycling of plastic. Most 
Indians chew pan which is a form of smoking because it's got tobacco and all kinds of awful things in it. It comes in a 
little silver pouch. One day I saw some people on a railway station carrying these great bags made out of folded-up pan 
packets all interwoven. So now we make those which gets the pan packets off the street. Then I was riding around one 
day and saw a woman covering a straw basket with plastic using a technique to make it waterproof. I bought the basket 
and got many, many ladies, her friends, to make more of them out of plastic bags cut into inch-wide strips. At one stage 
I had about 35 women doing them in between making chapatis. I've also done workshops with disabled people. We have 
big collection points all over town where we collect plastic bags for recycling. Silver paper that comes off bicycle and 
car tyres also gets made into very stylish bags that the Italians like. People in India don't appreciate them as much as 
in the West. Because the charity doesn't get much support it has to be self-supporting so I can only buy as many as I've 
got money to invest in. Also I'm working on a book about the River Yamuna - there hasn't been one done - only on the 
Ganges. The idea is to not only to show the river in all its glory, in its birth up at the source, but as she comes down to 
the plains and is directed into a canal. 

The river is treated as a goddess so 
she’s both sacred and profane. 

We can't imagine bathing in something that looks 
so polluted but Indians can do it because they believe that the river wouldn't ever hurt them. How do we know if they 
get sick after they've taken a bath in the river? The river does self-purify because she has a big monsoon to flush it all 
out, but we're concerned with what goes into the river and we're working on that issue. I've been working with school 
children on how they perceive their environment and how their own personal existence can help the environment. It's 
really fantastic when you give about 80 kids paper and pencils and get them to actually draw ideas of how they perceive 
the environment - some very dramatic images come out (see page 87 *From the crayons of babes). So I'm doing a lot 
of that kind of work at the moment. 

Df Are you exhibiting your photography? 

Robyn The National Gallery of Victoria in Melbourne (Australia) have a wonderful collection of paintings from southern Rajasthan, 
many of festivals, and so perhaps next year in August they want to put up my photographs alongside those paintings. 
Whenever I'm taking photographs I find it so difficult to capture in one frame what it's all about, so I'll also be doing 
film projections in the exhibition. 

Df And is India absolutely 'home' for you now? 

Robyn Yes, at present I am very happy there, i 
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Craig Ruddy 


Photography Rhiannon Beatty 
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Craig Ruddy was the winner of the 2004 Archibald Prize, if not Australia's most revered art prize, definitely its most notorious 
and well-known. Very rarely in the Archibald's history has a single work won both the judges' Award and also the People's 
Choice. Craig's work Two Worlds' portraying prominent Aboriginal actor, David Gulpilil, was only the second ever to do so. And 
on paper an unlikely one. Craig had only taken up painting full-time three years prior after being discouraged from attending 
art school by his parents. During his childhood Craig was afflicted by a rare and incredibly debilitating illness which left him 
highly anaemic, prone to his lungs haemorrhaging and often confined to a hospital bed. He was given a less than 50 per 
cent chance of surviving his teens. At one point Craig remembers being in an oxygen tent in intensive care completely closed 
off from the world. When we spoke to him, Craig had just finished a new series of work which is quite a departure from his 

earlier style. The series explores the landscape of memories and the mind. For a couple of hours, he let us explore his... Df 

Df Have I pulled you away from painting? You've probably got a head full of resin fumes. 

Craig No, I stayed dear of the resin today for that reason. 

Df What's your favourite medium? Would it be charcoal? 

Craig Yeah, I just love the immediacy of it, it's honest, you can rub it out a little bit but you'll always be able to see the mark. 

With painting you can tell a million lies by painting over things and covering up, but with charcoal every mark's there. 

Df And you've just had an exhibition (see images page 105)? 

Craig Yes. In August. It was a whole new direction using a different technique that entailed a new process of working. I 

fractured the process by doing a lot of separate line drawings and reverse-transferring them onto the resin surface of 
the paintings. The heat generated from the resin makes the transfer. It's a delicate process. You've got to get the exact 
amount of hardener for it to work properly and of course there's always variances, which I'm open to. I like to work that 

way. I think creation is everywhere. It comes from the universe, so it's a matter of being open to it and allowing it to flow 

without getting in the way too much. Of course, you need to give direction here and there, but stay open. 

Df How did you discover that technique? 

Craig I started playing with resins three years ago so I revisited that experience to perfect it. 

Df Resin is not a particularly fun material to play around with is it? 

Craig No it's not, it's very toxic and that's just one concern with it. I have to wear a mask and gloves so I do feel a bit removed 

from the work, but that's part of the process as well. So, this is one body of work and then I'll move on. All my other work, 

to date, has been very hands on and intimate, free-flowing and spontaneous. 

It just comes from 

a feeling, I don’t let my head get in the way 

That has been 

beautiful and fantastic - and I still do work that way - but I wanted to try something different. 

Df Was this new method driven by a need for more structure in your work? 

Craig Yeah. I'm trying to represent the urban landscape, society and modern civilisation, which are all quite structured. I think 

we are removed from the true essence of life and being with the land. That's why I want to break up the actual process, 
and connection with the work, and that's what's coming through. 

Df Why the move away from figurative work and portraiture to landscape? 

Craig I have painted a lot of landscapes and a couple of years ago I hit on this concept, though it hadn't gelled properly 
until a little while back. I was having a very down day, a very heavy day, which I hadn't experienced for quite a while. I 
was seeing a friend in Rose Bay, Sydney, and I just couldn't focus on our conversation. I was caught up in my head and 
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*A photographic memory 


By Christel Escosa 

As intangible as a dream, sometimes 
more real than the present, yet often 
as uncertain as chance. Memory is a 
paradox - ephemeral and enduring. 
It is the ability' of the brain to store, 
retain and subsequently recall 
information. There is a seemingly 
infinite number of things we want 
to, need to, or should remember. So 
we try to remind ourselves of these 
things any way we can - from pieces 
of string tied onto fingers to marked 
calendars, from visual triggers to 
rhyming verses, from libraries full of 
books to buildings and statues. 

As individuals, cultures and 
nations, we can only remember so 
much, so how do we choose what to 
immortalise and what to let quietly 
disappear into the vaults of time? 
Memory is selective, much like 
hearing often is. There are memories 
we cling to; dramas, comedies and 
tragedies replayed over and over 
in the mind. Yet no matter how 
fastidiously it is held, a memory 
eventually disintegrates over the 
years into a mere vague romantic 
notion accompanied by a bittersweet 
smile. Like a photograph, a 
memory will narrate only what the 
person taking the mental picture 
perceived at the time. But even 
those photographs handled with the 
utmost care soon softly crinkle and 
smudge, fading around the edges 
until only a golden and blurred 


interpretation of the picture is left. 
Yet other memories, those that most 
desperately need to be forgotten, 
vividly replay behind the eyes like 
a DVD that skips, despite the best 
attempts to pile on top of them a 
myriad of white noise recollections. 

Memories can also be changed, 
just like opinions. A few words can 
sully and tarnish a remembrance 
just as they could illuminate it with 
a rose-coloured light. One person’s 
fond reminiscence may be another’s 
deep regret. The sound of an ice 
cream truck can piggyback you 
straight back to childhood, leaving 
you with a waffle cone craving and 
the yearning to buy one for a dollar 
begged from your parents. A whiff 
of perfume or cologne might send 
you careening back to a clandestine 
rendezvous. The sight of a familiar 
face in a foreign situation can 
provoke a fierce homesickness for a 
time when things were less chaotic 
and uncertain. 

Other things are a struggle to 
recall, eyes squeezed tightly shut 
in an attempt to wring a certain 
something from the recesses of 
the mind, fingers snapping in an 
effort to grasp the elusive memory. 
Such an occurrence can leave 
hands flapping and face scrunched 
in concentration, leaving the 
impression of one trying to take 
off in flight. 

Note to self: Buy some string. 



Image Ben Wilhelms from ‘Personal 
Empires' - a beautiful , limited 
edition hook in which 13 contributors 
explore the micro empires we 
construct around ourselves. RRP $25. 
Published by And Collective 
www.andcollective.com 
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felt like I had to get back to my studio and work it through. On my way back to my van I sat down on a wall, turned 
around and looked up. It was one of those moments when everything's completely surreal, I felt like I was on another 
planet somewhere. The rubbish had just been collected and the garbage bins were sprawled everywhere. Everything just 
came together and images flooded my head. It reminded me of ruins from past civilisations - they are our leftovers. This 
summed up all of modern humanity. My previous intimate work was being summed up in the leftovers before me. 

Df How did the rubbish bins feature in the work? 

Craig They became a metaphor for people's memories (see page 94 *A Photographic Memory). 

Df But don't we tend to think of memories as being things we want to keep, rather than to throw away? 

craig We think memory is where we hold on to what we 
want to hold on to, but often it's not. 

More often it's full of remnants 

and rubbish, leftover stuff that we should discard so we can grow and move on with our lives. Instead, it gets clogged 
up and gets in the way of our being. 

Df And, what's stored in our memories shapes our perception of... 

Craig ... Reality. It's a bit [like the movie] What the Bleep do We Know!?. 

Df They are pretty deep themes to be exploring. Do you feel that unless your work explores such themes it has less meaning 
and relevance? 

Craig Not necessarily. Often the pieces that come spontaneously end up being the most powerful and intriguing. They have 
such incredible depth to them and part of 

it is thefascination cf wondering, 
‘Where did that come from?' 

Sometimes I believe that if you think too much about 
something and force it, it can feel contrived. In saying that, however, I am more conscious of what I am doing with this 
body of work. There is always a constant push and pull between spontaneity and intellect. There are so many different 
ways of working that I think it's healthy to keep exploring and evolving. I guess my greatest fear would be becoming 
stagnant and stuck with one particular style of work. 

Df You had a style which was very successful for you and very distinctive - it sounds like you haven't been afraid to move 
away from that. 

Craig Yes, and I don't know how that's going to go, but that's fine. 

Df So, it's not just about making pretty pictures? 

Craig No. 

Df Yet your work is visually very pleasing. That's obviously a strong sensibility you have. 

Craig I guess that's been there from the beginning. It's ingrained in me because I have spent most of my life doing design 
work. I've always done art on the side and leaned towards sketch clubs and life-drawing classes - that was my freedom 
from 'structure'. 

Df Were you trained to be a graphic designer? 

Craig Yes, which wasn't my first choice, but was the direction I was pushed in. Actually, I always wanted to be an art teacher. 
It was in the 1980s when the advertising industry was prolific - my father was an accountant. He was insistent that I 
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couldn't survive as an artist. From his perspective if I wanted to be creative I had to be a commercial artist to earn my 
own living. I applied to a graphic design college and to art school at Seaforth. I was accepted into art school and on 
the waiting list for the graphic -design college because I was one of the youngest that had applied. I was at art school 
for a week but then I got this phone call to say I'd been accepted to do graphic design. I was told it was too good^an 

opportunity to turn down, so I went down that path and am pleased I did. It was good because I was keen to explore 

every creative avenue possible and it gave me a nice grounding. I ended up doing some fashion illustration and interior 
design along with working in design studios; marketing and advertising agencies - which was fun - and then I got into 
event and set design. So I've done a bit of everything, but always at the back of my mind I wanted to be painting. I used 
to talk about it a lot and never acted on it, but I knew one day it was going to happen. 

Df And when was that? What happened to make you make the shift? 

Craig About five years ago. It was actually a traumatic time in my life. A good friend had been doing very well modelling. He 

had major success here and went overseas for a couple of years. He is a beautiful, amazing person, and very sensitive. I 
think the expectations and constant objectification put him under a lot of pressure and he just snapped and went into a 
psychosis. I ended up having to fly to London to get him back in the country because he kept getting lost in the airport. 
I then helped him for two years in and out of psych wards. He did a lot of crazy, crazy things to himself. The pinnacle was 
when he was pushed a needle into his heart and had to have open-heart surgery. Then he was caught trying to stab his 
eyes out in the showers. He told them he was stabbing his eyes because he wanted them to be injected with my DNA so 
he could see life the way I see it. So, you can imagine, it did everyone's head in, including my own. I started questioning 
how I see, what I see and what I am driven by. The experience was also a powerful reminder of how fragile life can be and 
how we need to appreciate all life and make the most of every breath we are offered. When things settled down a bit I 
took off and sailed up the coast for six weeks and decided I would direct my path to be a fine artist. I knew that as long 
as I was doing graphic design work my creative energy was spent. I think to really succeed and do well in something 

you need, jirst of all to really love it, and then you 
need to throw yourself into it 100 per cent 

and be really 

passionate about it. So that's what I did and it's been an amazing journey. 

Df I understand you were very ill as a child. It must have had a significant impact on who you turned out to be. 

Craig I was a lot more introverted, of course, than most children. Being anaemic my energy levels were always low so I was 

forced to sit and observe and think. I'd get caught up in my head a little bit too. I started drawing in hospital because 
I was in there quite often. It was such a rare complaint - there were only a few other children in the world who had a 
similar complaint. There was no explanation for it and 

there was no cure. We’d been 
told that there was only a 49 per cent chance that 
I would live through my teenage years 

and that I could haemorrhage 

and die at any moment if I exerted myself. 

Df How old were you? 
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* Personal Empires 


Personal Empires is the third book produced by arts group, 
the And Collective. The Collective — writer Dan Rule, 
photographer Justine Ellis, and designers Marc Martin and 
Rik Lee made their first anthology in 2002. With precious 
few resources, they made just 46 books. Dan describes 
those books as “special”; they were so hands-on to make, it 
w as hard to get your hands on a copy. 

Since then, the Collective has sought to recreate the 
naive feel of the first work. The cover of Personal Empires 
is stamped, and the 500 books are numbered. The cover 
stamp features a hand holding an ink pen. From her nib 
flows an entire world in miniature — a river, roads, hills, 
trees, tall buildings, houses and a plane on the horizon. 
Much more than a nice art book. Personal Empires explores 
the small-scale, every day worlds we create for ourselves 
through habits, domestic routines, local affiliations such as 
the favourite coffee shop, memories and histories. It is, as 
Dan puts it, about “how we live our lives”. 

The Collective invited nine contributors to join them in 
responding to a series of tasks about their own conquered 
territories. Task five, for example, asks: How do you fund 
your empire? Lie, cheat, steal... work? Who do you work 
for? Who works for you? Who’s the boss? Who stole the 
cookie from the cookie jar? Who me? Yes you! Are you the 
employee of the month? Responses in this section include 


Meg Mundell’s self-deprecating writers’ CV; with stints 
zucchini-sizing and tutoring at university; Of the last, her 
description reads, “try to give off air of maturity/wisdom. 
Student sees me flailing around drunkenly in nightclub. 
Tells class, exaggerating certain aspects.” 

The tasks call for honesty; and many of the responses 
are documentary; The more the respondent discloses, 
the more interesting a response it is; I found the abstract 
interpretations of each theme the least engaging. 

I have many favourite responses. It looks like lots of 
family photo collections were raided in response to the 
first task, ‘family tree’. Marc Martin’s Christmas letter from 
his absent dad in this section is extraordinarily touching: 
“Maybe you’re on holidays. Maybe you’re in summer, 
while I’m in winter.” Dan Rule’s poem Eight Years in the 
‘empires of passion’ section is simply beautiful: romantic, 
generous, grounded. Also in response to ‘social empires’ 
Meg Mundell emailed friends asking that they, “Tell me 
something about you I don’t know, and I’ll respond in 
kind”. While some mates recounted weird childhood habits 
like eating chook shit, others confessed up crushes, hopes, 
fears. Mundell’s replies included: I’ve had your thesaurus 
for seven years and I admire you. 

But everyone will find their own favourites. After all, 
everyone experiences everything personally. 
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Craig I was three when I became anaemic but it wasn't until I was about four that [doctors] realised I was bleeding into my 
lungs. At 16 I had the last major bleed and when I was 21, a minor bleed. The worst time was around seven when I was 
in an oxygen tent in intensive care for a few weeks, which was a strange experience that shaped my lust for life. 

Df What was it like? 

Craig You're dosed off, you're in a bubble and you have a barrier between you and the rest of the world. 

I still have 

times when I see myself wiping Jog off the inside off 
the plastic to see my family 

but can't touch them, which is quite obscure. I've realised 
that in the creative process I do dose myself off completely and become quite withdrawn. I think a lot of creative people 
do that, but I'm always working towards pushing to open that up. I think that's why I like working with people. I like 
having that connection. 

Df Have you done any work that explores that time for you? 

Craig I did touch on the subject quite a while ago but felt it was too intense. I know that I'll go back to it at some stage and 

explore it further, but I don't feel the need to just yet. 

Df Are you fairly accepting of it, or do you feel that your childhood was hijacked because you were so sick? 

Craig I am accepting of it, yes. It was a gift in one way. I developed true empathy at a very young age which is a good quality 
to have in life. I do wonder what brought it about and why. I was, obviously, very emotional around those times so 
always used to try and figure out if it was the emotion that came first and then the bleeding, or the other way around. 

I started exploring that a little bit, but concluded that the emotions and bleeding came hand in hand and there was no 
solid explanation. 

Df Did it cure itself, or did you have a hand in that? 

Craig The doctors said that once I got through my teenage years and stopped growing, the scar tissue would stop tearing and 

it would be okay. That seems to be the case. At about 21 I started doing a lot of exercise and short distance triathlons 
- pushing myself through the mental and physical barriers. I grew up being told I'd never be able to run, dance, sing 
or do anything too strenuous. To break past all the fear that had been holding me down throughout my childhood was 
extremely liberating. In fact the lung X-rays taken after doing all the training revealed that a lot of the scar tissue had 
cleared. The specialists thought it might have been iron deposits that had cleared, as opposed to scar tissue. I also tried 
a lot of natural therapies including eating fresh comfrey, which is meant to be good for healing the fine tissue of internal 
organs. Whatever it was, it worked. 

Df Do you still do a lot of exercise? 

Craig Mainly swimming in the ocean, a bit of yoga and qigong I've found very powerful. It helps you get energy moving through 
the body, clearing blockages and strengthening meridians to build a strong core. 

Df Have you been practising for long? 

Craig I was doing qigong for two, maybe three years, but once I started painting I neglected it - all I did was paint. I did some 
before I went to Spain and have just started up again - both yoga and qigong. 

Df Do you now paint fulltime? 

Craig Yes, although the way I work is quite sporadic - it's usually all on, or all off - which I like because I don't like to be too 
methodical. When I'm inspired and the energy's flowing it just keeps building and I work long hours, intensively, and 
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* Putting the Jungle back into 


Guerrilla Graphics: ANNA HILLMAN 
If you look close enough maybe the jungle’s still there... 
Anna Hillman has taken it upon herself to “develop a 
‘campaign’ to encourage people to explore and to engage 
with their local environment.” Her campaign is titled 
Guerrilla Graphics. 

Her chalk instructions encourage you to look closer and in 
directions you normally wouldn’t. They also encourage you 
not just to look around but to actually “experience your 
environment with your other senses as well” — to touch, to 
smell and to listen. 

Anna believes that “sustainable design is indistinguishable 
from good design” and the project is certainly both. It is 
an incredibly efficient — it doesn’t create any waste, is not 
destructive, and is truly positive. 

Anna is a UK-based designer and photographer. More of 
her work is online at www.annahiIImandesigns.co.uk 


Tree: SIMON HEIJDENS 

Many of Simon Heijdens’ designs deal with absence, 
particularly the absence of nature in his homeland, the 
Netherlands. He says, “even things we’d like to perceive 
as nature, like the trees on the street, are carefully planned 
and managed and no longer nature”. The main location of 
his installation, ‘Tree’, has a majestic 3x8m tree projected 
onto the facade of a building, the branches and leaves of 
which move slightly with an intensity' dependant on actual 
wind gusts and sound. When a pedestrian shouts loudly 
or a car toots its horn a leaf breaks off the branch. During 
the evening the tree becomes barer and barer. When a leaf 
falls off the tree it falls down in another part of the city, in 
another pavement light-projection. The leaves roll away as 
someone walks through them just as natural leaves do. 
Look out for ‘Tree’ in Berlin, New' York, Zurich and Brusells 
in coming months, www.simonheijdens.com 


Photographs Anna Hillman 


the Concrete 


Leaf by leaf, four projects aim to put the jungle back into the concrete. 



• * 


Strawberry Project: PETER MCKAY 

For about three years Peter McKay and volunteers planted 
strawberries in cracks in the pavement and guttering of 
Adelaide, Australia. The project began when he realised 
that physical contact with the earth was “largely absent 
from art and also from everyday life... How many times 
a year do people actually get dirt on their hands?” McKay 
has seen a good number of people ‘discover’ a strawberry' 
plant he’s planted and from what he can tell “they seem to 
think their encounter borders on the miraculous.” 

But now he’s moved on from berries to oil stains. “I find a 
fresh oil stain and then sprinkle different grades of glitter 
on... Then I photograph it.” The resulting images resemble 
galaxies and entrance people in much the same way as 
the Strawberry' Project. McKay’s most recent work will be 
exhibited at the Museum of Contemporary'Art’s Primavera 
Exhibition 13 September—19 November 2006, Sydney. 



PARK(ing)!: REBAR GROUP 

The Rebar group describes its work as “playful, ridiculous, 
or absurd but also highly functional” and (PARK)ing! 
sure fits that bill. Concerned that “more than 70% of San 
Francisco’s downtown outdoor space was dedicated to 
the private vehicle, while only a fraction of that space 
is allocated to the public realm” Rebar decided to do 
something about it. For two hours on November 16, 2005 
they reappropriated a parking space in the city' in an ideal, 
sunny location. There they installed a temporary public- 
park that provided nature, seating, and shade for anyone 
who felt like using it. Feeding the meter of a parking space 
enabled them to ‘rent’ precious downtown real estate. 
Their seemingly audacious stunt w ent off without incident 
or interference from any level of institutional authority. 
www.rebargroup.org hosts a ‘how to’ manual and a video 
of the park’s construction. 
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then have a break. 

Df Was the exhibition this year your first in a while? 

Craig The last one was at the end of 2004.1 spent five months in Spain last year, which was a good break, so it was the first 

major one since then. 

Df Do you feel there's pressure after being named an Archibald Prize winner to come up with something outstanding? 

Craig Not as much now as I was feeling a year ago. I kept being told, by so many people. It's going to be hard to better this 

now', or, 'You have to prove that you deserved it'. It was a bit of a nightmare having to deal with that. The first show I 
had after winning the Archibald Prize was quite confronting and challenging, but instead of trying to pull away from it I 
just dived into it. I ended up doing a lot of studies and the work ended up a little bit darker and a little twisted at times. 
I called the exhibition Poppyseeds , which played on the tall poppy syndrome. I was determined to go back to the roots 
and keep with the base because I was a young artist. I had been painting fulltime for three years before winning the 
Archibald Prize. I was quite isolated and just doing my own thing - I was completely unknown. There was no pressure. 
[After winning] I was determined to get back to that frame of mind, that mentality. I like to always think of myself as 
a student, always at the beginning, always exploring and discovering. 

Df It is a wonderful thing to have won, but ultimately it is only a prize. 

Craig Exactly, and that's how I see it, although so many other people have placed so much importance on it. It's not what it's 

about. Art is about expressing yourself and celebrating and sharing life experience. It's about raw honest communication 
and art is enriched when another being relates in any way and connects. That way everyone grows and flourishes. That 
is the beauty of the Archibald, win it, or not, you have the exposure. About 100,000 people get to see your work, which 
is incredible, and the response was phenomenal. 

Df To also win the People's Choice Award in Sydney and in Melbourne must have been extra special. 

Craig It was. The exposure was worldwide too. It's been amazing for me. Friends still call me today to say, 1 just went into 
a friend's house in Paris or London and they've got the postcard or the poster of your work in their bedroom'. It's 
amazing. 

There was something very, very magical about 
that piece. 

Df Did you sense that when you were creating it? 

Craig I did. You ’know when I decided to enter the Archibald I was determined to throw everything I had into it, my entire 
being. It had to be something I was passionate about. Of course David Gulpilil was my No.l choice. I wanted to meet 
him and experience his presence and celebrate him, but I kept getting told it was impossible and there was no way I 
was going to be able to track him down because nobody ever knows where he is. Eventually it did turn out that he was 
in hiding while rehearsing for the Adelaide Festival, so all these avenues I was exploring to make contact were going 
nowhere. I'd pretty much given up and went down to Jervis Bay for a couple of weeks where friends were staying. When 
I got back the Redfern riots [sparked by the accidental death of 17-year old aboriginal boy, Thomas 'TJ' Hickey] had 
just occurred in Sydney and a friend was telling me about them. I just went on fire and felt 'this has to happen'. I was 
determined not to sit down until I'd made contact with David Gulpilil. A few months before the riots, I was looking for 
the wallpaper [to use as the canvas for the portrait] and visited David Lennie, of Signature Prints. He allowed me into 
his storeroom to pick out some wallpaper. I found some amazing pieces and as I was leaving he stopped me and said, 
'Do you realise what you have there?' and I said, 'Not exactly', and he said, 'That's a William Morris design, it's the same 
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Works by Craig Ruddy 200 6. Acrylic , oi/, needles and cotton thread , plastic , in& transfer prints and resin on paper and canvas. 

Clockwise from top left: 4 Remnants Blue * 40 a 40cm; 4 Remnants No. 1 ’ 40 a 40c«i; 6 Remnants Green ’ 76 a 76cm; 4 Remnants No.4 ’ 40 a 40on 
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wallpaper that lines the walls of the dining room in the Prime Minister's Sydney residence, Kirribilli House' It was also 
used on the walls of Admiralty House, where the Governor resided at the time David Gulpilil, then 17, was chosen to star 
in his first film. Walkabout I couldn't believe it. I was covered in goose bumps and knew it was meant to be and that 
the universe was with me. Two months after that I still hadn't made contact with David, but then, thankfully, I got hold 
of him. He agreed and it all happened. David Lennie said to me as I was leaving Signature Prints, 'You're going to win 
it, aren't you?' and I'd never been confronted like that but I said, 'Yes'. It just came out of my mouth, but of course I 
had no idea at all. In fact I thought it was absolutely impossible to win the prize. I believed I had a very good chance 
of being selected as one of the finalists but my perception was that you had to be a well-known artist and have entered 
at least five years prior before the judges even looked at your work. I'd heard so many stories and theories about [what 
led to a piece winning], so it was an incredible shock. 

Of You said that you think art should be about celebrating, and sharing and exploring. If that's the case what constitutes 
an ultimate success for you? 

Craig I believe 

success happens when one finds their true core, 
their true sense of being and they’re able to embrace 
that and fulfil it. 

For me that's success and it's happening for me now. 

Of What can pull you away from that? When do you feel you're not in that place? 

Craig When I'm distracted and caught up doing mundane things, or when issues come up for me and I block myself. That still 

happens if I haven't worked for a few weeks. I start getting these blocks and thinking, 'I can't draw, I can't paint, I can't 
do anything'. I've spoken to a lot of artists and most people feel the same way. But usually, once I'm in the studio and I 
start working, it all flows and that's where I'm happiest, that's where I feel complete (see page 99 *Personal Empires). 
That's why I keep doing it. When I stop I go crazy. Painting keeps me grounded, it keeps me real. 

Of You're lucky you've found what makes you happy, a lot of people don't. 

Craig I know, but it's a timing thing. Everybody has their time. I remember I always talked about it as a child. At the age of 

seven I knew I wanted to paint. Even though I never really followed through with it until I was 32,1 still, in the back of 
my mind, knew it was going to happen. I was quite happy to explore and run around and have a good time. 

Of So you'd be happy to paint for the rest of your life? 

Craig Yes, but I'll explore other avenues as well. 

Of I guess that even within the medium of painting there's so much scope. How do you know when a work is finished? 

Craig You feel it in your gut. 

Of Do you stand back at some point and go, 'That's it, it's done'. 

Craig It's not even a matter of standing back. I work very fast and then all of a sudden it just stops. And sometimes I'll push 

it further, just three more lines, but I shouldn't have. It's about learning to trust in the signs and to just let it be. In a 
four-hour sitting I can start work on ten pieces and sometimes complete the line work on half of them. I'll work until I 
get to that point and then stop and face it to the wall, pick up another board and work on it, then come back later and 
continue. But for me, the really special ones will often just happen in an instant. 

Of Have you done many portrait commissions? 

Craig A few, yes. They're not my favourites really. It depends on the person and how it comes about. If I know the person's 









ver v sensitive and very open to the outcome and true to the moment fine, but I make sure they're dear on that before 
I commit. It's the mindset in the moment that determines the work of both the sitter and the artist, the energy in the 
room and what is transposed into the work. 

Df What was it that you wanted to capture in David Gulpilil's portrait? 

Cmig Indigenous cultures around the world lived harmoniously with the land and that deep-rooted connection, knowledge and 
wisdom is unfortunately being lost. That was a reason I wanted to celebrate David. I wanted to help people remember 
and remain aware of the situation. That's what I'm touching upon with my latest body of work as well, the modern 
civilisation as an urban landscape. In the past, the. memory banks of indigenous cultures were full of organic matter: the 
stories of leaves, trees, rock formations, animals and life force. You look at ours today... 

Df ... Which celebrity's sleeping with which other celebrity, brands, movie plots. We can sing '80s television theme songs 
but can't identify a bird's call. 

Craig That's why that portrait of David was so strong for me. I grew up in Forestville, NSW, next to a National Park in the middle 
of the bush. You'd get lost playing in the bush every day and see the sun starting to go down and have to find your way 
home quickly. It was a beautiful, beautiful lifestyle and I've watched that change and seen houses being built side-by- 
side and watched the bush being lost (see page 102 *Putting the Jungle back into the Concrete). But, I have also 
had to fit into that society and earn a living. I struggle between wanting to be a full-on hippie and run away and live 
on the land rather than getting caught up in the commercial world where I have to try and make a living. That's what 
I was looking at in the portrait of David Gulpilil. He's lived those extremes and I see the struggle, I see the torment. I 

go through it myself. I think a lot of us do, or are at least aware of the situation. I think that's what people see and 

connect with in that portrait. 

Df It is an intensely powerful work. 

Crai B Yeah it is- It: was so intense. I created it in the living room of the apartment I was sharing with three others and I had 
another friend staying with me from Spain, so it was a full house. My friend was sleeping there on the day bed and the 
portrait filled the whole room. The only way for me to get away from it was to sleep in my van down by the beach. I did 
the portrait in the two weeks before the deadline and during the last week, spent four nights sleeping in my van. 

Df Do you ever wonder if you'll ever be able to create another work as powerful? 

iiaig At times. Id like to think so and hope it might happen again when the time is right. I mean, everything's relative. It's 

about learning to manage and share what we have each been offered in the moment. As I said before, it felt so universal 
- forces were at play and thank god it all came together. 

Df Yet you made it come together by recognising the forces as they played out. Sometimes things fall into our lap, but we 
don't see them there. 

Craig I was aware early on when I was trying to make contact with David, that I wasn't really pushing the issue. I didn't want 
to push too much, but after a while when it wasn't happening I became aware that there were blockages in me and fear 
around whether I could follow through with it, which was stopping me too. 

Df How did you move past the fear? 

Cmig It was that conversation with my friend and hearing about the [Redfern] riots and what had happened. I just got so 
passionate about it that nothing could stand in my way. At that stage I dropped all my rubbish, dropped all my shit 
because it wasn't about me at all, it had nothing to do with me. 
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